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VISUAL AID EQUIPMENT: To assist the teacher in training the child for the future. 


Ampro l6mm Projectors 


There is a model for every need, every budget. Features of 
simplicity, smooth performance and long life. 


Super Stylist 8-7.5 watt, 8” speaker 
Super Stylist 10- 10 watt, 10” speaker 
Super Stylist 12- 10 watt, 12” speaker 


Viewlex Projectors 


Designed especially for audio-visual education. Combination 
filmstrip and slide machines for 35mm or 2” x 2” slides. 
V500 with take up, Magnified pointer, case, 
500 watt projection 
V25 Combination machine with case, 500 watt 
projection 
V22 Combination machine with case, 300 watt 
projection 


Spotlight Opaque Projector 


Spotlight projects material already on hand. No special film 
or slides needed. Provides the most help for the least dollar. 
Automatic feed and spotlight pointer. 


Radiant Du-All Screen 
A brilliant picture projected in normally lighted rooms. Not 
necessary to darken classrooms to use visual education 


machines. Use on desk top or optional tripod. 


Write or call one of our offices for further information. An experienced salesman will be glad 


to demonstrate any equipment and assist you with your visual education program. 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS HIGHLAND PRODUCTS SCHOOL PRODUCTS CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 
CO. CO. CO. PRODUCTS CO. 


158 Second Ave., North 720 South Gay Street 1544 Madison Avenue 12th and Carter Streets 
Nashville, Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee Memphis, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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TO HELP YOU DO THE JOB YOU WANT TO DO..... 





Have you had 


MAP AND GLOBE SURVEY PROGRAM? 


The Rand McNally Survey Program is a unique service, built on years of 
educational experience, and designed around the needs of the modern class- 
room. It eliminates unnecessary map expenditures and places in the hands 
of the teacher the cartographic tools created for her grade level. 


At your request, a professionally-trained 
Rand McNally Representative will: 


1 Make a complete inventory of all map materials 

2 Make a fair analysis of each map and globe to see if they are in good 
condition, up to date, and suitable for the grade level on which they 
are found 

3 Make a complete and detailed classroom-by-classroom, item-by-item 
purchasing plan extended over a three year period, and based on a 
graded map and globe program and your curricular needs 

4 Conduct an in-service program in the teaching of maps and globes 
for your teachers 


The Rand McNally Map and Globe Survey Program is a professional serv- 
ice offered you without charge by professional consultants. Your Rand 
McNally Field Representative will be glad to call to discuss this with you. 
Jesse D. Mallory, 131 West Brookfield Drive, Nashville 5, Tennessee, CY 8-4784 


For further information, write him or 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY »* Box 7600 * Chicago 80, Illinois 
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Random Notes 





to our first editor 


Coinciding with publication of this 
issue is the retirement of the beloved 
W. A. Bass, first Executive Secretary of 
the Tennessee Education Association 
and first editor of THE ‘TENNESSEE 
Teacuer, from the office of Superin- 
tendent of Nashville City Schools. 


When Mr: Bass resigned as Executive 
Secretary to become State Commissioner 
of Education in 1937, his successor, A. D. 
Holt, wrote: “To his vision, tireless 
energy, and uncompromising devotion 
to the cause of public education the 
Tennessee Education Association is 
largely indebted for its present high 
state of perfection . . . he has given us 
a magazine which is generally recognized 
as being outstanding among the nation’s 
education journals. Under his leader- 
ship one of the most intensive educa- 
tional crusades in the history of the 
state has been waged. Through his mag- 
netic personality, confidence-inspiring 
integrity, and genuine interest in his fel- 
low teachers, both as individuals and 
as a group, he has effected among the 
state’s educators an ‘esprit de corps,’ 
which, if continued, should result in the 
attainment of any goal toward which 
we may direct our unified efforts.” 

The early volumes of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER reflect his keen insight, sound 
judgment, wide concerns, and continu- 
ous efforts toward improvement, which 


in tribute 


make perusal of them still rewarding. 
Concerning our reference to a favorite 
editorial, recently, he replied, it “now 
sounds a bit sophomoric and amateurish. 
. .. I believe the affirmations . . . would 
be applicable today. The thing I like 
most ... is the fact that you read what 
I wrote.” These and other affirmations 
in the early issues of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER remain applicable, and con- 
tinue tg be read with much profit. 

We take pride in our heritage from 
the first editor of THE ‘TENNESSEE 
TEACHER and the standards set before 
us. In paying tribute to a distinguished 
career, we wish for him many reward- 
ing years to come, and for THE 
TENNESSEE ‘TEACHER continuing im- 
provement and usefulness to all whom 
it serves. 


to our printer 


All’s well that ends well may or may 
not be true, but better is the portent of 
a fortunate incident in the beginning. 
The effort to make available to every 
teacher, as soon as possible, information 
from the report of the Survey of Educa- 
tion necessitated not only using a sum- 
mary version condensed to the barest 
essentials, but also involved the further 
requirement that we shrink it into 
smaller type. 

What first appeared most disadvan- 
tageous became less so when we dis- 
covered that a new printing service 
(Our printer’s efforts always to provide 
the best deserve special recognition.) 
offered a type previously unavailable to 
us. This type designed by John Basker- 
ville (1706-1775), the greatest type 
founder and printer of his time, is dis- 
tinguished among type faces as one of 
exceptional beauty. Baskerville _per- 
sisted unceasingly in his efforts toward 
achieving perfection, combining with 
the original forms of his letters, ink, 
paper, and printing method carefully 
chosen to give the most artistic visual 
effect, thereby creating some of the finest 
examples of the printing art. 

Benjamin Franklin once wrote Bask- 
erville of a voiced complaint that his 
types would be “the means of blinding 
all the readers in the nation owing to 
the thin and narrow strokes of the 
letters.” He included a falsely labeled 
specimen of a different type exhibiting 


these faults. Baskerville replied that 
the faults so plainly apparent had 
caused his eyes to suffer from “Basker- 
ville” pains. 

Since we have used no disguised 
sample, you will find the smaller type 
in this issue not at all difficult reading, 
and we promise a release from any un- 
necessary eye strain involved when the 
proportion of copy to available space 
permits us to use a larger face Basker- 
ville (and illustrations) . 


and others 


Printing Education Week is observed 
during the week of January 17, the 
birthday of Benjamin Franklin, whose 
prolific use of the printing art wielded 
such powerful influence in shaping 
American life and thought—in politics, 
economics, science, and _ philosophy— 
especially of the eighteenth century. 
The purposes of Printing Education 
Week are to salute the printing in- 
dustry as a great force in the cultural 
advancement of mankind, to keep alive 
the principles of democracy and a free 
press, to emphasize the ideals and phi- 
losophy of Benjamin Franklin, and 
point up opportunities and importance 
of the graphic arts. 

Its theme for 1958, “Benjamin Frank- 
lin—Man of Peace,” emphasizes his great 
objective: “God grant that not only 
Love of Liberty but a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Rights of Man may pervade 
all the Nations of the Earth, so that a 
Philosopher may set his foot anywhere 
and say, “This is My Country.’” 


This Issue 


Educational planning in Tennessee, 
at least for a decade will be largely 
molded by the information and recom- 
mendations contained in the Survey 
just completed, as are the tentative 
legislative proposals of the Tennessee 
Education Association. (See editorial, 
page 7.) The brief summary in this 
issue May increase your understanding 
of the total program and provide a 
new perspective for viewing the vital 
contribution to it which you make. 

For tangible rewards which may be 
realized earlier see ‘Equitable Tax 
Deductions for Teachers” (page 20), 
and “Income Tax Tips” (page 26). 

—D. D. 
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TEACHERS! WIN A FREE 


»»eOR A $500 SUMMER SCHOLARSHIP 


Enter now... follow 
these simple rules: 


T Complete the following statement in 25 
° fa ‘ eee 

words or less: “I like American Seating 
school furniture because .. . ’ 


Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 
the most apt, original, and sincere state- 
ment in the opinion of the judges: The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, and an 
independent panel of educators who will do 
the final judging. Their decision will be 
final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. No entries will be returned. By 
submitting an entry, and in consideration of 
its being accepted for judging, you consent 
to the American Seating Company using such 
entry or any part thereof for advertising pur- 
poses, and consent that your entry, contents, 
and any ideas contained therein become the 
property of the American Seating Company. 


3 Submit your entry on a post card or in 

* a letter. Include your name and address, 
and the name and address of the school 
where you teach. Address your entry to: 
American Seating Company, P.O. Box 
7107, Chicago 77, Illinois. 


4 You may submit as many entries as you 
* wish, but no more than one prize will 
be awarded to any one individual. 


5 Entries must be postmarked not later 

* than midnight, March 29, 1958, and 
received by April 10, 1958. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 


6 This contest is open to all school 

* teachers under full-time contract — in 
any public, parochial, or private school within 
the continental limits of the United States — 
except employees of the American Seating 
Company, their representatives, their adver- 
tising agencies, and members of their respec- 
tive families. Contest subject to all Federal, 
state, and local regulations. 


7 Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 

* proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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AMERICAN SEATING CONTEST! 


Now! Win a thrilling dream vacation for two... 
wing your way to Europe and intriguing Paris 

see the Arc de Triomphe, Versailles, the 
Champs Elysees, the Louvre, the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame de Paris, the Eiffel Tower . . . sample 
famous French cuisine . . . shop for exotic per- 
fumes and French fashions! 

Or be awarded $500.00 in cash, which you can 
use for a rewarding summer scholarship at the 
school of your choice! 

It’s easy and fun in this American Seating Con- 
test. There’s nothing to buy. All you do is complete, 
in 25 words or less, the following statement: “J 
like American Seating school furniture because...” 

And here are some hints that may help you win! 
American Seating classroom furniture encourages 
proper posture and improves student performance. 
It is functional and adaptable, giving teachers 
more flexibility for all class activities. This fine 
furniture is exceptionally sturdy and durable... 
and its colorful beauty adds new cheer to classrooms. 


AMERICAN 
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® 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


PARIS VACATION FOR 2 


IN THIS EASY-TO-WIN 








GRAND PRIZE: 


A fabulous two-week vacation trip 
for two to romantic Paris, all traveling 
and living expenses paid! Stop at 
Shannon, Manchester, London, 
Antwerp, Brussels. 

Here’s your chance of a lifetime to visit 
the fascinating 1958 Brussels World’s 
Fair ... go adventuring among historic 
landmarks . . . delight to gay night life 
in an enchantingly different world... 
be royally entertained as the VIP's 
which you will be! 


TWENTY 
$500.00 SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Twenty scholarship awards to be made 
in cash to the next twenty winners. If 
you are a teacher, don’t miss this 
opportunity. Enter NOW! 








VIA 


SABENA 


BELGIAN Wovrdd AIRLINES 








SABENA sets the pace in modern air travel! 
Here’s your opportunity to be the guest of 
American Seating on an unforgettable trip! 
You fly aboard a luxurious SABENA DC-7C 
nonstop overnight from New York to Brus- 
sels. At Brussels, a giant 12-passenger Sikorsky 
S-58 helicopter takes you direct to the 1958 
World's Fair—and then on to the “Heart- 
of-Paris.” Send your entry in NOW! 
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American Book Company Publications 
Approved for Local Adoption in Tennessee 





The ABC Betts Basic Readers , Teacher’s Editions available at the same prices 
Second Edition ¢ Grades 1-6 A basic reading-study program—provides for pupils’ indi- 
The La Arte Sori vidual differences through interest, word learning, and think- 
e nguage rts series ing. 
Golden Rule Series Teacher’s Editions available at the same prices 
(The Modern McGuffey Readers) Character-centered stories of immediate interest and lasting 
Gentes 6 significance—plus remarkable readability controls. 
The American Singer An all-purpose music series—includes a pleasant blend of 


Ab singing, dancing, playing, creating, listening, and reading. 
Second Edition ©¢ Grades 1-8 ar se 
Teacher’s Guides . Guides and Accompaniments . Recordings 





Town and Country Edition 
Lower Book . Upper Book 

A two-book edition of The American Singer for 

schools where two or more grades must be com- 

bined for teaching music 




















American Book Company Publishers of a Complete 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio Language Arts Program 








TO ENRICH AND EXTEND 
THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 







Homes AROUND 


THE WorLp 


EOChools 222 


The World Children Live In 


JACKSON—SCARRY 


Stories and photographs of unusual vitality and child-appeal open 
new vistas to the inquiring minds of children. 


Content drawn from life in 52 countries—supplemented by nearly 
700 pictures—graphically portrays the child’s own world. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


441 WEST PEACHTREE STREET, N.E., ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 


Representative: JACK W. DRAPER 
4305 Gray Oaks Drive 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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EDITORIAL 


Tentative Legislative Proposals of 


The Tennessee Education Association 


HE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE of the Tennessee 

Education Association, at a meeting on Decem- 
ber 9, worked out what seems to be a very compre- 
hensive statement concerning the general situation 
that now exists in education, and suggested improve- 
ments, some of which would come through legislation. 
We pass these suggestions on to you in order that you 
may have an opportunity to study the proposals before 
the Representative Assembly meets on January 31. 
Following is the statement made by the Committee. 


General Policy and Belief 


The Tennessee Education Association feels impelled to 
make a statement of general policy and belief at this time 
because of recent world developments and various scientific, 
economic, and social changes that immediately concern 
the American people and their public school system. The 
importance and strength of the American public school 
system has been demonstrated by the enormous industrial 
and scientific development which has been experienced in 
this country, as well as by the great military achievements 
of World War II. The Tennessee Education Association, 
along with others, recognizes that there are areas in the 
school program in Tennessee that should be improved and 
that these improvements cannot be made unless the 
problems are squarely examined and honest efforts are 
made for their solution. The Association believes that 
the greatest assurance of the survival of a democratic society 
is an enlightened electorate with the ability to make in- 
telligent decisions. 

The Tennessee Education Association is concerned that 
the school system meet the challenge of developing the 
needed scientists and mathematicians for which a need has 
been dramatically brought to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people. In supplying the scientists and other individu- 
als essential to the welfare and progress of our American 
way of life, we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
schools have a responsibility to emphasize the great values 
of life, to foster the arts, the sciences and ideals upon 
which scientific achievements and our culture rest. 

A free nation cannot.move forward without a high 
quality of performance in its educational institutions from 
the first grade through the graduate school. The Tennessee 
Education Association must point out the danger that 
would befall us should we make the error of adopting the 
educational procedures of a nation whose political philoso- 
phy is exactly the opposite of ours, for in adopting the 
means of communism we would run the risk of adopting 
its ends. 


The State Survey of Education 


The State Survey of Education has been made available 
to the people of Tennessee through a study authorized by 
the State Legislature. Two reports have been made to 
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the Legislative Council Committee. One of the reports is 
on public education, grades one through twelve, and the 
other is on public higher education. The reports do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the Committee. The Legis- 
lative Council] Committee will make its recommendations 
to the Legislature later in the year. 

The Tennessee Education Association appreciates the 
services given by countless educators and laymen in de- 
veloping a comprehensive report on the public school sys- 
tem of Tennessee from grade one through the graduate 
school. This report should provide a basis for intelligent 
improvement of our educational system. It is recommended 
that the report be studied by all the people, especially the 
educators, of Tennessee. It is recognized that the Tennessee 
Education Association cannot commit all its members to all 
phases of the Survey, for there are various groups and in- 
dividuals who will disagree with some of the proposals 
which are made. 

Many recommendations of the Survey require no legis- 
lation, but may become effective by policy changes at the 
state level or by the adoption of policies by local school 
systems. The Tennessee Education Association recommends 
that all school administrators, boards of education, and 
teachers. study the recommendations and give careful con- 
sideration to making those changes which would lead to 
improved instruction for the children and youth of Tennes- 
see. The Association, as the professional organization for 
the school people of Tennessee, commits itself to making 
every effort toward bringing the Tennéssee school system 
to an instructional standard that reaches the highest pos- 
sible level of efficiency. 

There are many proposals in the Survey that are worthy 
of careful consideration by all people. The Tennessee 
Education Association has long had a position on several 
of the recommendations made in the State Survey of Edu- 
cation. Because of the unity of thinking, these proposals 
have been listed by the Association as specific legislative 
objectives. The Tennessee Education Association has listed 
a number of other recommendations to which it heartily 
subscribes in principle. It will be the purpose of the As- 
sociation to present these general objectives and legislative 
principles to the school people and the public in order 
to try to reach agreement on the legislative or policy 
changes which will be necessary to implement these 
principles. 


General Legislative Objectives, Principles, 
and Purposes 
1. The educational challenge must be met in the class- 
rooms of Tennessee. The curricular reforms and the 
instructional improvements necessary to meet this chal- 
lenge are an obligation of each individual teacher. The 
Association will support any policy which is necessary 
to make improvements in the area of curriculum and 
instruction. The Association recommends that considera- 
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tion be given by the State Board and by local boards of 

education to the upgrading of the curricular and in- 

structional program. 

The Tennessee Education Association believes that a 

sound legal structure is essential to the efficient op- 

eration of state and local systems of education. The 

Association, therefore, subscribes to the following 

principles: 

a. The chief executive officer should be free to make 
his decisions and recommendations on a professional 
basis. The proposals that will most nearly attain 
this ideal merit consideration. 

b. The board of education should be chosen in such 
manner and for a term of office that will attract 
capable and dedicated people to serve on school 
boards. The methods of selection and terms of 
office should also be designed in such a manner as 
to keep the board ever responsive to the will of the 
people in formulating school policies. 

c. A recommendation of the Legal Structure Com- 
mittee to the Educational Survey Subcommittee of 
the Tennessee Legislative Council was that the 
school principals be given legal status. This is 
necessary if the principal is to assume a proper share 
of responsibility for the management and operation 
of the school program under the direction of the 
superintendent and board of education. The As- 
sociation concurs in the Survey recommendation 
which was stated as follows: “The school principal 
should be the professionally qualified educational 
leader responsible for the administration of the 
school and should have the authority and resources 
needed for this task.” 

The problem of financing the educational program of 
Tennessee is of major importance to the people and one 
that must be met if the schools are to meet the chal- 
lenge of a rapidly changing world. The method of 
distribution of state funds is a second problem that 
has been an issue for ten years. The people of the 
state must reach agreement on this issue before adequate 
support will be given. The Tennessee Education As- 
sociation believes that the problem of distribution can 
come nearer to a satisfactory solution at a time when 
over-all increases are being provided. The Association 
recommends that all school people carefully examine 
the various survey proposals on the distribution of state 
funds in order that progress may be made in the 
solution of this problem. The Association subscribes 
to the following statements in the matter of school 
financing: 

a. The Tennessee Education Association believes that 
each child in Tennessee should be assured an ade- 
quate level of educational opportunity. State funds 
should be distributed on a plan that will be fair 
to each child wherever he may live. 

b. The Association endorses proposals to assure the 
establishment and maintenance of adequate and 
uniform methods of budgeting, accounting, and re- 
porting the expenditure of funds. 

c. The; Association recommends that the study of 
methods for financing the increased costs be con- 
tinued. Since the Survey has not recommended 
specific sources of revenue, the Association will con- 
sider lending its support to any sound methods for 
financing that may be proposed by the Legislature, 
the Governor, or the Legislative Council Committee. 

d. The Tennessee Education Association recommends 


that local governments re-examine their tax policies 
concerning tax assessment practices and rates. If 
requirements for more local matching funds should 
be made, the inequities which now exist will be 
compounded unless corrections are made in the 
local taxing practices. 


Specific Legislative Objectives 


i. 


The Tennessee school systems must attract and hold 
the most capable and dedicated people possible to teach 
in the classrooms. To meet this challenge the Tennessee 
Education Association supports an improved salary 
schedule as recommended in the Survey. 

The Report to the Educational Survey Subcommittee 
of the Tennessee Legislative Council says: “The state 
minimum salary schedule should incorporate, as soon as 
is practicable, the improvements in teachers’ salaries 
recommended in the teacher personnel section of this 
report. (A salary schedule for a bachelor’s degree 
teacher of from $3,600 to $5,400 in twelve years.) Ex- 
amination of various revenue possibilities indicates 
that it would be feasible for the 1959 Legislature to 
provide a beginning annual salary of $3,300 for pro- 
fessionally qualified teachers holding a bachelor’s degree 
with sufficient increments to raise the salary to $4,500 
after sixteen years of successful experience.”” The Survey 
also recommended that proportionate increases in salary 
should be provided for all system-wide personnel. The 
Association concurs in these recommendations. We ask 
also that proportionate increases be provided for all 
certificated teachers with less than four years of college 
training. The Association recommends that the State 
Board of Education require that non-degree teachers 
earn eight quarter hours of college credit each year 
in order to continue to qualify for the salary increase. 
The Tennessee Education Association endorses the 
recommendations of the Survey to the effect that the 
state foundation program be simplified by basing the 
distribution of state funds as follows: 

a. The teaching positions to which a system is entitled 
based upon average daily attendance. 

b. The distribution of transportation funds on a fair 
and equitable basis. 

c. The allotment of $20 per pupil in average daily 
attendance for current expenses other than trans- 
portation and teaching positions. 

The Tennessee Education Association supports Survey 
proposals designed to assure the selection of better 
school sites and to improve the construction and mainte- 
nance of plants to the end that the objectives of Tennes- 
see schools may be better served. 
The Tennessee Education Association endorses the 
Survey proposal that principals and teachers be based 
upon a ratio of one teacher to every 27 pupils in average 
daily attendance, with extra positions or fractions 
thereof added when necessary because of the operation 
of small schools and additional teacher allotments for 
such other positions in special areas, as the need 
justifies. 

The Tennessee Education Association endorses pro- 

posals in the Survey of Higher Education for im- 

mediately raising the level of support for the insti- 

tutions of higher learning as follows: 
continued on page 24 
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MCALLEN FouTcH 


TO: PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS OF TENNESSEE 
Re: Long Range School Study 


The Education Survey Subcommittee of the Legislative Council Committee recently received from Dr. 
James E. Gibbs a report of findings and recommendations in its study of public education (grades 1-12) 
and a similar report in the field of higher education from Dr. Truman M. Pierce and Dr. A. D. Albright. 
These reports followed studies conducted in accordance with plans adopted by the subcommittee in 1955. 


The subcommittee, headed by Sen. L. B. Jennings, will thoroughly consider the reports filed with it and 
may possibly hold hearings to determine public reaction to and support of recommendations. During the 
summer of 1958, the subcommittee will file its report and recommendations with the Legislative Council. The 
Council will consider all matters before it and in November, 1958, release its recommendations to the mem- 
bers-elect of the 1959 General Assembly. 


I want to emphasize that the recommendations contained in these reports will receive the fullest consid- 
eration by both the Education Survey Subcommittee and by the Legislative Council, and most assuredly 
they will guide the Council members in their final deliberations. 


It is our hope and desire that the facts contained in these reports will become the basis for a long range 
educational program to be accomplished by future legislatures of our state. 


I want you to know that the Council is mindful of and grateful for the tremendous contribution made 
thus far to the long range school study by the teachers of Tennessee and by the officers and staff of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. It was your organization that first suggested the study; you have constantly 
supported it, and your advice and guidance will be of great benefit to the Council as it prepares its recommen- 
dations to the next General Assembly. 


Yours very truly, 


X. (Borman 


Chairman 


JLB :TAJ/fs 
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The State-Wide Survey of 


Deadlines 


This brief summary of the survey report is adapted by permission 
from the Intercom (December 1957), monthly newsletter of the State 
Department of Education. Forthcoming issues of THE ‘TENNESSEE 
TEACHER will carry interpretive articles related to particular phases 
and information from the report on higher education. For background 
of the survey see the September 1957 issue, page 8. 


HE majority of Tennessee’s some 500 
public high schools offer a program 
of instruction that is limited in scope, me- 
diocre in quality and out of step with the 
times. The two-year study of grades 1-12, 
made by survey teams of the Legislative 
Council’s subcommittee on education, shows 
that offerings in high schools are partic- 
ularly inadequate in science, mathematics, 
social sciences, art and vocational education. 
Although the state has made the shift 
from an agricultural-based economy to an 
industrial one, the public schools have not 
kept pace with the changing socio-economic 
conditions and, consequently, with the 
changed educational needs. 

Although increased investments have re- 
sulted in educational improvements all 
along the line, the state still has far to go 
in order to provide an educational program 
geared to present needs. 


Teaching Personnel 

The catching-up needed is especially evi- 
dent in the report on teacher personnel. 
About 70 per cent of the approximately 27,- 
500 teachers have completed four years of 
college or more, leaving about 8000 who 
need more preparation for their jobs. 

In addition, the schools during the next 


decade will need some 3500 new teachers 
each year and currently are able to recruit 
annually only about one-third of that num- 
ber from among the graduates of the 35 
colleges and universities in Tennessee. 

The inadequacy of offerings in science, 
for instance, is tied to a general scarcity of 
teachers who have majored in science (about 
5.4 per cent of the 27,500) and a sparsity of 
science laboratories and equipment. Only 
three per cent of the teachers have majors 
in mathematics and about two per cent in 
foreign languages. 


Schools Reflect What? 


One chapter in the report maintains that 
public schools reflect the people and their 
values, but another raises a question as to 
whether out-moded administrative ma- 
chinery and actions guided by expediency 
may have short-circuited the people’s voice 
in the affairs of their schools. 

Cited as barriers to adequate schools are 
such things as the multitude of private acts 
which in many areas nullify the general 
school law, guarantee clauses which prevent 
an equitable distribution of state school 
funds, and the current methods of selecting 
school board members and superintendents. 


Although many of the recommendations 
in the report are designed to bring about 
long-range improvements, some—such as 
recommendations regarding buildings, trans- 
portation and __ teacher-preparation—are 
aimed at the immediate future. 

The peak enrollment in elementary 
schools will occur in 1959-60, according to 
projections. By that time, it could be hoped 
that effective action would be under way 
to improve the present program for 
elementary grades and to prepare for 
youngsters who will be entering school. 

The 2774 elementary schools rate only a 
little better on scope (but lower, generally, 
in quality of instruction) than do the 
secondary schools. Tests given to a sample 
group in Grades 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 reveal 
that Tennessee's pupils lag behind the 
national averages on almost every subject. 

Instruction in the smaller schools, 
especially the one- and two-teacher schools, 
received the lowest ratings by survey teams 

. with city schools generally rating higher 
than county schools. 

Scope and quality of instruction in most 
cases reflect the size of the school, with 
ratings increasing as size increases. The 
staff interprets this finding as a need for 
more consolidation within the immediate 
future. 

Released at the same time as the 491- 
page report on grades 1-12 was a four- 
chapter, 83-page “background” which serves 
as the introduction to both the study on 
grades 1-12 and the study on higher educa- 
tion. 


Social and Economic Conditions Affecting Education 


B Asic in the planning of educational 
programs are a study and _ under- 
standing of social and economic conditions 
which affect the scope and quality of 
educational services provided by public 
schools. This is the gist of the preface to 
the feport on Socio-Economic Conditions. 
This first part of the report has four 
chapters: one on social and economic con- 
ditions; one on number of pupils to be 
taught; one on beliefs and values which 
influence decisions about education, and 
the fourth on the role of schools. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC TRENDS 

The fundamental trends affecting schools 
are the rise of industry as a primary base 
of the state’s economy, a corresponding de- 
cline in the relative importance of agri- 
culture, and a mass movement from rural 
areas. The shift from an agricultural-based 
economy to an industrial one has changed 
the educational needs in the state. 

The schools must revise and improve 
their programs so as to train for special 
and technical industrial jobs, to give a 
different type preparation for agriculture, 


and to help prepare for the “side” jobs 
which result from a higher material stand- 
ard of living: more money, less time at 
work, and more leisure. 

In the future, there will be fewer jobs 
for the untrained laborer, and schools need 
to improve their scope and quality so as 
to provide Tennessee with the type of 
educated citizenry that is needed. 


Rise of Manufacturing 


Personal incomes from manufacturing 
have risen faster in the state than in the 
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South and the nation. From 1929 to 1955, 
the total dollar income from manufacturing 
in Tennessee was exceeded by only two 
states in the South and by 14 in the rest of 
the country. During this same period, em- 
ployment in manufacturing almost doubled 
in Tennessee: 15 per cent above the rise of 
factory employment in the South, and 41 
per cent above that in the nation. 

From 1929 to 1955, the per capita per- 
sonal income rose from $377 to $1256, or 
from 54 per cent to 68 per cent of the 
national average. 


Types of Manufacturing 


The Census of Manufacturers divides 
American industries into 20 major groups 
and ranks them according to the value 
of per-worker output. The value per 
worker in 1954 ranged from $12,348 in the 
chemical industry to $4205 in the apparel 
industry. 

Thirty-six per cent of Tennessee’s man- 
ufacturing employees were in the seven 
high-value, high-wage industries in 1954. 
The seven: chemical, paper, food processing, 
petroleum, tobacco, primary metal and 
transportation equipment. 

Twenty-five per cent were employed in 
medium value-added, medium wage manu- 
facturing (the largest postwar employment 
increase was in these fields): electrical 
machinery, instruments, machinery indus- 
tries, fabricated metal, printing, rubber, 
stone, and glass. 

Forty per cent were in the low-value, low- 
paying group: apparel, leather, furniture, 
lumber and textiles. The low-wage industry 
group is over-developed. 

Much of the industrial expansion is tied 
directly to the war effort and is sensitive 
to the defense effort. It is conceivable that 
war and defense efforts could cause these 
industries to suffer a severe reversal. 


Locations 


The various regions of the state have not 
shared equally in the increased manu- 
facturing. Of the nearly 3300 new ‘and 
expansion projects since 1945, West Ten- 
nessee received 1396, East Tennessee, 1126, 
and Middle Tennessee, 769. 

The bulk (60 per cent) of the growth 
has concentrated in Davidson, Shelby, 
Hamilton, Knox, Anderson, Blount counties, 
and in the area embracing Bristol, Johnson 
City, Kingsport and Carter, Sullivan, and 
Washington counties. 
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Side Services 


A companion to increased industry is the 
increase in demand for services such as 
those of the lawyer, doctor, clerk, nurse, 
financier, waitress, government worker, etc. 

In the over-all employment pattern these 
side services increased from about a third 
(33.8 per cent) of the state’s labor force in 
1929 to nearly one-half (48.7 per cent) in 
1955. This represented a 99.4 per cent in- 
crease, almost identical to the increase in 
manufacturing, while agricultural employ- 
ment dropped 26.5 per cent. 

“Thus, the process of industrial develop- 
ment has set in motion an economic chain 
reaction. A larger proportion of the popula- 
tion has acquired more money and more 
leisure which has accelerated the demand 
for more and more services. As the pace of 
industrial growth quickens, we may expect 
the pattern of work-play-spending behavior 
of the population to change rapidly. These 
changes hold a multitude of implications 
for education.” 


Decline and Change in Agriculture 


Although the volume and dollar value of 
farm output have increased substantially 
since 1929, the relative importance of this 
output in the state’s growing economy has 
declined steadily. 

Income from agriculture decreased from 
23.3 per cent of the total income in Ten- 
nessee in 1929 to 8.9 per cent in 1954. The 
number of farm workers dropped from 
about 50 per cent of total employment to 
some 25 per cent. 

Other agricultural changes include: a de- 
crease in the importance of row-crops and 
an increase in the production of livéstock; 
a gradual increase in the size of farms and 
a decrease in the number of farms, and 
more mechanization and technology. 

From 1940 to 1954, the number of farms 
in the state decreased approximately 18 
per cent, from 247,617 to 203,385. The 
change in West Tennessee, from 73,912 
farms to 60,954 (17.5 per cent drop); Mid- 
dle Tennessee, 97,424 to 75,964 (22 per 
cent); and East Tennessee, 76,281 to 66,465 
(13.9 per cent drop). 

In West Tennessee, the average number 
of acres per farm increased from 73.8 acres 
in 1940 to 89.8 in 1954; in Middle Ten- 
nessee, from 82.9 to 101.3; and in East 
Tennessee, from 65.1 to 67.9. 


In 1930, about 2.3 per cent of farmers in 
the Tennessee Valley were using tractors; 
in 1950, about 20 per cent. Between 1935- 
1950, the use of fertilizer in Tennessee in- 
creased some 300 per cent. 

There is evidence of more widespread use 
of such practices as crop rotation, diversi- 
fication of crops, use of scientific methods 
to fight weeds and pests, and use of sub- 
marginal lands for non-cultivation pur- 
poses, for instance, for pine trees. 

The trend toward reforestation should 
result not only in the reduction of soil 
erosion, but also in the expansion of in- 
come from commercial timber. 


Tennessee’s Economic Position 


The survey team questioned whether 
Tennessee can maintain its place in the 
expanding national economy. They re- 
ported that there will be potential gains 
in the use of land both for tourists and 
recreational developments, and for forestry 
development. 

Uncertainties exist, however, in the use 
of Tennessee’s mineral resources (1) because 
most of the production is controlled by out- 
of-state owners and markets, and (2) because 
of a likelihood that the state possesses 
some of the rare minerals for which new 
uses have been found. Their relative purity 
and accessibility should attract further ex- 
pansion of chemical plants. 

Uncertainty exists as to the long-term 
availability of electric power from the TVA, 
but there is a ready supply of other energy 
and fuels. 

The future holds promise that enough 
technically trained personnel and capital 
can be found to attract high-wage indus- 
tries, 


Manpower Resources. As a means of im- 
proving the quality of manpower, more 
education and a better quality of education 
are needed. 

“Larger and larger shares of the working 
population must posess skills and technical 
competence built upon an adequate, basic 
education, or the relative social and eco- 
nomic development of the state will be 
severely handicapped.” 

The size of the state’s labor force should 
continue to be between 36 and 37 per cent 
of the total population. The U. 5. Census 
Bureau's population estimates indicate there 
will be a labor force of from 1,333,000 to 
1,410,000 in 1965 and from 1,391,000 to 
1,493,000 in 1970. 
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The increases in the labor force probably 
will be lower in Tennessee than for the 
nation after 1965. The lower rate would 
result from the relatively smaller increases 
in Tennessee births since 1940, and from 
an assumption that out-migration is to 
continue. A few large industrial develop- 
ments, or an improved productive quality 
of the labor force could change the predic- 
tions for a lower rate of increase after 1965. 

“The conclusion cannot be escaped, that 
recent scientific and technological develop- 
ments mean that fewer and fewer jobs are 
to be open for the untrained manual or 
operative laborer and that a higher level 
and quality of education is required. Thus, 
the improved productive quality of the 
State’s labor force is to be a strategic factor 
in determining its future size, unless one 


is to expect larger and larger numbers to 
be unemployed. 

Economic Outlook. A tapering off since 
1946 of Tennessee’s share in the national 
income causes the committee to conclude 
that the state cannot expect a more rapid 
economic growth than that of the nation. 
The growth rate is dependent upon an in- 
crease in the state’s share of expanding 
manufacturing. 


ENROLLMENT GAIN 


Assuming that the present patterns of 
migration, employment and school admis- 
sions remain the same for the next 10 years, 
enrollments in state-supported schools will 
total 940,800 compared to 799,262 for 
1956-57. The greater increases will be in 


the more expensive sections of education— 
high schools, colleges and universities. 

Enrollments projected for 1966-67 in Part 
I of the report are: 651,500 for grades 1-8, 
a 7.6 per cent increase over 1956-57; 235,400 
for grades 9-12, at 41 per cent increase; 
85,700 for public and private colleges and 
universities, of which an estimated 53,900 
would be in state-supported institutions 
compared to 27,600 for 1956-57. 

The projected enrollments for all insti- 
tutions of higher education in the state is 
a 79 per cent increase over 1956-57, with a 
90.5 per cent increase for the tax-supported 
institutions. 

“The migration of people imposes varying 
enrollment conditions upon different coun- 
ties and areas. A grave and arduous task 
of educational planning faces Tennessee.” 


Schools Serve Man, His Society, His Hopes 


UBLIC education is a service which 

Tennesseans provide for themselves by 
means of the state and local governments, 
for specific purposes. The purposes stem 
from the educational needs of the people. 
The chapter on The Role of the Schools 
seeks to interpret educational needs and 
purposes. 

Sources of educational needs are man 
himself, his society, and the cutcomes 
sought. 

Man has a mind which, as does the body, 
needs nourishment for growth. He also is a 
social being who needs to be a part of 
group efforts, to share in decision making, 
to feel a sense of achievement, and to re- 
ceive respect and affection because of his 
individual worth. 

Society needs productive, self-governing 
and enlightened citizens. 

Educational outcomes should be those 
which help man achieve his desires and 
ambitions and should serve as aids in 
handling problems stemming from chang- 
ing desires, ambitions and attitudes. 


The Role of Education 

Education, in a broad sense, is the things 
a person learns from all his experiences. 
Much education, therefore, is informal and 
accidental. The role of the school is to 
provide formal experiences aimed at achiev- 
ing definite educational goals. 

Education in American democracy is di- 
rected toward concern for the worth of the 
individual, the co-operative use of intelli- 
gence, and the development of moral and 
spiritual guides for living. 

Education involves learning to work to- 
gether to identify needs, to develop ways to 
accomplish a purpose, and to evaluate the 
result of the efforts. 


Purposes of education are: 
1) To pass along to each generation the 
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accumulation of society’s know-how, ideas 
and records. 

2) To serve as a tool by which society 
improves itself; to help shape the direction, 
rate and means of change. 

3) To improve individuals, recognizing 
their differences and providing opportunity 
for each to develop as much as he can. 

Schools exist as the best means of achiev- 
ing these educational purposes. 


There are three services which schools 
should perform: teaching; research on 
social, cultural, moral, economic and tech- 
nological problems, and extended services 
such as evening classes for adults, home and 
correspondence courses, institutes and semi- 
nars for professional people, co-operation 
with business and industry in the training 
of personnel. 


Instructional Lags and Gaps 


OURSES of instruction and other services 
C provided in the program of education 
grades 1-12 have been improved in recent 
years; but, in general, they are still far from 
adequate in both scope and quality. 

That conclusion is drawn from the 
88-page report of the survey team, The 
Program of Instruction, and the 29-page 
report on Curriculum Improvement and 
In-Service Education. 

The majority (85 percent) of 5000 parents 
who answered questionnaires agreed that 
“our schools have been improving in recent 
years.” Parents tended to rate the school 
programs higher than school personnel did. 

The majority of school personnel and 
officials, in answers to questionnaires, agreed 
that state-wide programs for improvement 
of the school program and staff, which were 
started in 1952 have had varying degrees 
of success. 


OVER-ALL VIEW 


Of the 2774 schools with grades 1-8 in 
1955-56, almost half (1356) were one- and 
two-teacher schools with enrollments total- 
ing about 60,000, or about 8 per cent of the 
total enrollment of 754,945. Most of the re- 


maining 509 schools mostly were of the 1-12, 
7-12 or 9-12 type. Approximately 1181 (35 
per cent) of all 3283 schools had eight 
teachers or more and enrolled about 596,000 
(or 79 per cent) of all pupils. 

The school year of all systems equals or 
exceeds the legal minimum of 175 days. 
Less than one per cent of the 153 school 
systems report a school day shorter than the 
legally required six and one-half hours. 

The maximum class size of 40 pupils in 
membership, prescribed by the State Board 
of Education, is exceeded in some classes in 
about one-fifth of the elementary and one- 
fourth of the high schools. (Classes such 
as band, orchestra, physical education are 
permitted 60 pupils.) 

Although state law permits local - boards 
to provide schools for children under six 
years of age and night schools for adults, 
pre-school public education is almost non- 
existent, and only two cities offer compre- 
hensive programs for adults. 


SCOPE 


All grades, as prescribed by state regula- 
tions, are to provide courses of study in 
six areas: art, health, language, mathe- 
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matics, science and social studies. A seventh 
area—vocational education—is an elective 
for high school pupils and may be offered 
in grades 7-8. 

In the 2774 elementary schools, five of the 
six required areas are provided. An or- 
ganized program of art (or music, as a part 
of art) is offered in less than 20 per cent 
of the schools. 

In order to be graduated, high school 
pupils must have credits for four years of 
English (or three of English and one of 
speech), and one credit -each for mathe- 
matics (either arithmetic or algebra I), 
American history, and health education. No 
courses are required in foreign languages 
or science. 


Electives 


All the high schools offer the courses re- 
quired for graduation, but the choice of 
electives is limited in the majority of the 
schools. 

“Inadequacy in elective course offerings 
for grades 9-12 is not confined to the areas 
of science and mathematics,” it was re- 
ported. “Course offerings and pupil credits 
are low in world history, sociology, and 
world geography—social studies which lead 
to better world understandings.” 

The ultimate question of adequacy for 
Tennessee, the report states, is: ‘““Does every 
interested and qualified boy and girl in the 
state have an opportunity to pursue these 
courses?” Indications are that the oppor- 
tunity is not available. 

Only algebra I, general science, and 
biology, of all the possible mathematics 
and science courses, were offered last year 
in a majority of the schools: 91 per cent of 
the high schools offered algebra I; 85 per 
cent, general science; and 86 per cent, 
biology. 

Last year, 27 per cent of the high schools 
did not offer algebra II; 33 per cent had 
no plane geometry; 75 per cent, no solid 
geometry, and 88 per cent, no trigonometry. 
Chemistry was missing in the program of 
32 per cent of the high schools, and physics 
was absent from 64 per cent. 

Only 13 per cent of the schools offered 
even one course in art, and about 53 per 
cent offered at least one course in music, 
usually band. 

Fifty-four per cent of the high schools 
were without world history, 93 per cent 
without ancient history, and 87 per cent 
without modern history. Civics was not 
offered in 47 per cent; economics absent in 
35 per cent; sociology missing in 82 per 
cent, and world geography in 80 per cent. 

Foreign languages fared no better. Latin, 
offered in 32 per cent of the schools, still is 
the most frequently offered foreign lan- 
guage, followed by Spanish in 20 per cent 
of the high schools, and French in 17 per 
cent. 
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Vocational Training 


“All schools with grade 9 or above offer 
home economics, and 62 per cent of these 
offer vocational home economics . . . the 
percentage (89) of girl graduates credited 
with one or more years of home economics 
is higher than the boys’ percentage in any 
vocationally-oriented course.” 

The percentage of male graduates (25 
per cent) in 1956 with three or more years 
of agriculture far exceeds that for any other 
industrial art or vocational education 
course. 

The percentage of male graduates with 
at least one credit in industrial arts or 
vocational courses: 16 per cent, woodwork- 
ing; 15, drafting; 8, general shop; 8, general 
building trades; 4, home mechanics; 3, 
photography; 2, auto mechanics, and 1 per 
cent each in electricity, general metal 
trades, machine shop, and radio. 

“In five school systems in the state, lo- 
cated in the four metropolitan centers and 
one middle-sized city, a variety of vocational 
courses is offered . . . only in these centers 
does the vocational variety approach ade- 
quacy.” 

The state’s present trend toward in- 
dustrialization makes it imperative for 
pupils to have opportunity to study in 
trades and industrial classes. “For many 
of the smaller communities, however, area 
vocational schools seem to be the logical 
next step.” 


QUALITY 


The survey team studied 181 schools, 
which included 140 elementary, 22 secon- 
dary, and 19 combination (grades 1-12) 
schools. They were representative as to 
size and location. These 181 schools were 
about five per cent of the total 3283 schools, 
and had an enrollment of 41,110, slightly 
more than five per cent. 

A summary of ratings (provided in 13 
tables in the report) shows 123 (or 68 per 
cent) of the schools have “medium” instruc- 
tional programs, 38 (or 21 per cent) are 
“low” and 20 (11 per cent) are “high.” 

The language area, with 65 “medium,” 
18 “low” and 17 “high” rated best among 
the instructional areas, followed, in the 
order rated, by mathematics, science, social 
studies, health, physical education, art and 
music. 


General Conclusions 

Quality, as are variety and scope, is re- 
lated to the size of the school. No ele- 
mentary school with eight or more teachers 
is “low’—almost all the low ratings are in 
the one- and two-teacher schools. The 
combination schools tend to rate “medium” 
regardless of size. 

In general, secondary schools have higher 
quality of instruction than elementary. In 
general, city schools higher than 
county schools, these ratings, also, are re- 
lated to size. 


rate 


Driver education, offered by 52 per cent 
of all city and 16 per cent of all county 
high schools, is generally satisfactory in 
most of the city schools but lacks suitable 
laboratory equipment in the county schools. 
Off-street practice is inadequate in both 
city and county schools. 


Achievement Tests 


Results of standardized tests, when com- 
pared with national scores, indicate that 
pupils in the fourth grade lag up to six 
months behind the norms in some subjects 
and are slightly above norm in only one 
area, spelling. 

In the sixth and eighth grades, pupils 
fall nearly a full year below national norms. 
Highest median scores in grade six are in 
spelling and science. Only in spelling and 
language did the eighth grade results ap- 
proach the national norms. 

At grade 10, the mathematics and science 
results were at the national norm with 
English and social studies below. At grade 
12, only math is above norm. 

These results, although below national 
averages, are higher than results on com- 
parable tests given at the same grade levels 
in 1948-49. 


School Services 

Some of the services most closely asso- 
ciated with instruction are the library, 
school lunch program, guidance services, 
pupil activities and health. While many 
satisfactory-to-good features are recorded, 
this summary will list only the major weak- 
nesses reported. 

Library Materials and Equipment. Only 
slightly more than half of the 181 sample 
had enough books, periodicals, 
audio-visual materials and other instruc- 
tional materials to meet or exceed state 
minimum standards. 

School Lunch Program. “The lunch pro- 
gram in at least one-half of all the schools 
of Tennessee is weakened because the per- 
sonnel lacks suitable training and experi- 
ence. This lack of training is reflected in 
the quantity and quality of the food, 
menus, Money management, and purchase, 
well as organization for 


schools 


of food, as 
efficiency.” 
Pupil Guidance. “For most schools . . . 
guidance services constitute an area of 
weakness . . . certain improvements have 
taken place since the 1945-47 survey .. .” 
Pupil Activities. Some organized pupil 
activities were found in 90 per cent of the 
elementary schools and in practically all 
the high schools visited. But “many of the 
schools fail to make the program an in- 
tegral part of the total school program.” 
Activities in mathematics, science and social 
studies were lacking in al) except the large 
schools. 
Health Services. “A study of school 
records and interviews by the visiting 
teams reveal that . . . provisions [of the 
State Board of Education] have not been 
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carried out in many of the elementary and 
secondary schools...” 


Special Education 

On the basis of national averages, it is 
estimated that approixmately 12 per cent 
(91,000) of the state’s school-age population 
have one or more handicapping conditions. 

The survey teams studied the services 
offered by the 10-year-old special educa- 
tional program: These services include 
special education for: crippling and special 
health conditions, speech and _ hearing 
handicaps, blind and partially seeing, edu- 
cable mentally retarded and _ severely 
mentally retarded. 

The 15,234 pupils served by 907 teachers 
last year were only a small part of Tennes- 
see’s exceptional children. The mentally 
retarded, alone, need more than 1590 
teachers. A 30 per cent increase over the 
number of children presently needing 
special services is estimated for 1965. 

The special education program has been 
developed and guided by sound principles 
and the services which exist are, on the 
whole, good. 


Gifted 

Intellectually superior children comprise 
about 2 per cent of the school-age popula- 
tion. . in terms of the realization of 
their potential, they are actually handi- 
capped by the usual school programs which 
do not provide enough stimulation and 
knowledge for them.” 

No special program is provided for these 
estimated 15,000 children although some 
schools do provide acceleration and en- 
richment programs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: INSTRUCTION 


The committee on instruction submitted 
ten recommendations. This is a summary. 
e Continue to try to improve quality. 

¢ Offer courses in physics, solid geometry, 
trigonometry, vocational trades to every in- 
terested person who has the ability to profit 
from them. 

e Include an organized program of art 
and music in every school. 

e Offer in all high schools courses which 
are concerned with world understanding. 

e Make greater efforts to relate instruc- 
tion to the local needs of the pupils. 

e Utilize a greater variety of techniques 
in evaluating pupil progress. 

e Make better provisions for and effective 
use of pupil services. 

e As far as possible, have elementary 
schools of sufficient size to provide one 
teacher per grade, and in high schools, 
three teachers per grade. 

e Improve pupil and lay participation in 
planning and evaluating. 

e Initiate and use, both at the state and 
local levels, research and experimentation 
as a basis for planning improvements to 
overcome weaknesses and limitations in 
scope and quality. 
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CURRICULUM AND IN-SERVICE 


Each school system is required by the 
State Board of Education to develop a 
system-wide organization for curriculum 
improvement. 

State school law provides for 10 days of 
in-service training (with pay) for teachers 
and other professional school personnel, 
including principals and superintendents. 
There seems to be some confusion as to 


how many in-service hours constitute a 
“day” of in-service training, the report 
observed. 


A State Curriculum Committee was or- 
ganized in 1951. It is composed of 45 mem- 
bers, representative of public schools, State 
Department of Education, public and priv- 


Teaching 


HE gap between the school program 
g get Tennessee needs and the supply 
of teachers who are equipped to meet those 
needs was brought forcefully to the atten- 
tion of the survey team which studied 
personnel. 

The team stated in its report: 

The total effect of the study on members 
of the committee has been to point up the 
lag between the need which now exists and 
the educational program which may be 
developed to equip a completely new cate- 
gory of teachers to do a very important 
job. 

Tennessee’s 153 school systems currently 
employ about 27,750 teachers (including 
superintendents, principals, supervisors and 
classroom teachers). 

Only about 55 per cent of these hold a 
bachelor’s degree and 16 per cent hold a 
master’s or better. The degrees are weighted 
with English and social science majors, 
with a sparsity of science and mathematics 
majors. Of those with degrees, only about 
65 per cent teach the subjects in which 
they majored. 

About two-thirds of the teachers are 37 
years of age or older. 


Dropouts 


Each year the systems lose about 10 per 
cent of their force. Counting the dropouts 
plus the increased number needed for 
rising enrollments, the schools will need to 
recruit about 3500 new teachers each year 
for the next 10 years. if the present ratio 
of one teacher to 28.1 pupils is held. 

The dropouts, judging from a survey 
of 400 who left the schools between the fall 
of 1955 and fall of 1956, were, on the 
average, younger and academically better 
prepared to teach than those who remain. 


Recruitment 


Recruits come from two main sources: 
colleges and universities, and women who 
come or return from full-time homemaking. 


ate institutions of higher education, the 
Tennessee School Boards Association, PTA, 
and professional organizations. 

Each superintendent submits to the com- 
missioner of education an annual progress 
report on curriculum, and clears his in- 
service training plans with the Department 
of Education. 

“Changes in . [school activities de- 
signed to educate] are not clearly 
shown to be the result of curriculum im- 
provement and in-service education activi- 
ties.” 

The conclusion: The two programs are 
too young to be accurately measured as to 
their value; they are “on the right track” 
and should be continued. 


Personnel 


Last year the schools employed 3358 
teachers who had not taught in Tennessee 
the year before. Of that number, 41 per 
cent (1391) came from colleges and uni- 
versities in the state and 38.6 per cent 
(1294) came from homemaking. The others 
came from teaching jobs outside the state 
(10 per cent), or were beginners without 
any college training (4.4 per cent). 

The 1025 graduates recruited in 1956 
from 35 colleges and universities in the 
state was about half the number of gradu- 
ates that year who were qualified to teach. 
{n additional 366 undergraduates were ob- 
tained from the schools. 

The State Board of Education in 1953 
prescribed new regulations for teacher cer- 
tification, putting the responsibility for 
improved training upon the 35 public 
and private colleges in the state which are 
accredited for teacher preparation. Students 
in the June 1957 graduating classes were 
the first to be graduated and accredited 
under the new plan. 

The survey team reports that the plan 
is sound and will, within a few years, 
result in more and better qualified teachers 
if high school graduates can be recruited 
for teaching and if the schools can hold 
the new teachers after they are hired. 
Work Conditions 

In an effort to determine what attracts 
and repels teachers, the team studied gen- 
eral working conditions. 

The average teacher in elementary grades 
has 28.1 pupils in her classroom. In schools 
where pupils of one grade are taught dif- 
ferent subjects by different teachers, each 
teacher has about 135 pupils. 

The average teacher spends about 34 
hours a week teaching or preparing to 
teach, adds to that about seven hours of 
non-teaching school jobs, and then tacks 
on about three hours a week of community 
activities. 

There are few chances for promotion for 
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women (who make up 78 per cent of the 
teaching force), as men are given preference 
for such administrative jobs as principal- 
ships; and not a great many openings 
higher up exist even for the comparatively 
few male teachers. 

“Fringe” benefits, in most systems, con- 
sist of the state-supported sick-leave plan 
and the state-supported Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System (some features of which are 
combined with Social Security for those 
who wish a combination plan). 


Income 

Salaries are not enticing. Last year 42 
per cent of the teachers made less than 
$3000 a year, 23.2 per cent made $3800 or 
more and 15 per cent made less than $2250. 
The average annual salaries last year 
ranked below those of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, and salaries in those 
states were below national averages. 

About 20 per cent of the teachers supple- 


ment their incomes by summer work and 
about 13 per cent work in part-time non- 
school jobs during the school year. 

About 18,000 teachers replied to questions 
about employment conditions. Satisfactory 
to excellent ratings were given as follows: 
tenure, by 70.4 per cent of the teachers; 
salary, 28.2; working conditions, 60.6; 
physical conditions, 52.7; teaching load, 
48.8, and available materials, 46 per cent. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The report includes the following recom- 
mendations: launch a recruitment cam- 
paign; raise minimum standards for certifi- 
cation; raise minimum salary schedules; 
work out a merit pay formula; establish 
personnel policies for all local systems, and 
leave their administration in the hands 
of the superintendents; limit class sizes 
to 30 (with some exceptions such as band 
or chorus); hold work loads within reason; 
and improve “fringe” benefits. 


School Plant Facilities 


HE cost of providing some 6000 new 
Ky classrooms for increased enrollments 
during the next ten years plus the cost of 
catching-up on existing school plant needs 
will total an estimated $238,000,000. 

This estimate, given in the report of 
the survey team on School Plant Facilities 
for grades 1-12, is based on present average 
costs and three assumptions: 


1) That the estimated future enrollments 
are fairly accurate, with the peak elemen- 
tary enrollment scheduled for 1959-60 and 
the peak for high schools for 1962-63. 

2) That the state will eontinue to try to 
provide for every school-age child an equal 
minimum educational opportunity. 

3) That within the next 10 years most 
of the one- and two-teacher schools will be 
eliminated by consolidation. 


Included in the $238 million estimate 
is approximately $103 million needed im- 
mediately for such purposes as buying and 
improving school sites, building new class- 
rooms, remodeling and buying equipment. 

In arriving at these estimates, the survey 
team visited all of the 1829 public schools 
with three-or-more teachers—1325 schools 
with grades 1-8; 164 secondary (grades 
9-12), and 340 combination (grades 1-12) 
schools. 

Rating 

The school plants—sites, buildings, class- 
rooms, equipment, etc.—were rated on the 
basis of standards set by the State Board of 
Education. 

So far as present facilities are concerned, 
plants for about two-thirds of the schools 
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are fairly adequate-to-excellent with the 
exception of sites; about 56 of the schools 
rated “unsatisfactory” on the size of their 
sites. 

These two-thirds, on the whole were ade- 
quate except for spotty shortages of such 
features as science laboratories, workshop 
space, library rooms, and gymnasiums. The 
average age of the buildings surveyed was 
approximately 20 years. 


Capital Outlay 

The 153 school systems received a total 
of $293,627,205 in capital outlay funds from 
July 1, 1947 (first year of a state sales tax) 
through June 30, 1956, from the following 
sources: 

State overage and capital outlay, $80,610,- 
419; indemnities from insurance companies, 
$2,366,345; sale of school property, $3,735,- 
640; sale of school bonds, $194,663,917; fed- 
eral government, $7,929,997; and special 
tax levy for school] buildings, $4,320,887. 

During that same period, they spent 
$278,465,046 for the following: ‘sites and 
site improvements, $9,885,526; mew con- 
struction, $204,658,482; transportation 
equipment, $7,717,680; general equipment, 
$16,485,559; building alterations, $7,662,559; 
other capital outlay, $12,038,124, and for 
principal and interest on school bonds, 
$19,566,365. 

About $251,181,000 of the expenditures 
provided 11,208 classrooms and an assort- 
ment of other rooms such as gymnasiums, 
shops, auditoriums, etc. 

The average annual 
$27,909,000. 


expenditure was 


Included in the report are tables showing, 
by system, capital outlay income, expendi- 
tures and facilities provided. 


Weaknesses 

Regarding the 57.5 per cent of the capital 
outlay cost that the state contributes, the 
report states: “One fundamental weakness 
of this plan is that local school systems are 
not required to raise their share of the 
total cost of the foundation school program 
for capital outlay. 

“Another weakness is that it has ‘a guar- 
antee clause’ which states that no school 
system shall receive less state capital funds 
than it received in 1950-51. This clause has 
created certain inequities in the distribu- 
tion of capital outlay funds. 

“No doubt there has been some local 
mismanagement and waste in the use of 
state and capital outlay funds during the 
past nine years. 

“Some instances of mismanagement and 
waste have occurred in the building of 
one-, two-, and _ three-classroom schools 
where larger centers should have been 
established, in the construction of gym- 
nasiums for elementary schools in school 
systems where classrooms were desperately 
needed, in the construction of excessively 
large gymnasiums and auditoriums for high 
schools when other types of facilities were 
more desperately needed, and in the ex- 
penditure of large sums under the category 
of ‘other capital outlay.’ ” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The report includes ten recommendations 
for improving the school plant facilities 
and the management of capital outlay 
funds. This is a resume. 

e Funds should be made available from 
state and local sources to bring school plant 
facilities up to minimum standards, to pro- 
vide for future enrollments, and to improve 
plant maintenance and custodial programs. 

e A ceiling should be put on cost per 
square foot, beyond which state funds 
would not be contributed. 

e The foundation program for capital 
outlay should be supported at a more ade- 
quate level. 

e All plant 
quately insured. 

e The State Board of Education should 
require individual school systems to main- 
tain adequate insurance records on forms 
prescribed by the commissioner of edu- 
cation. 

e All capital outlay funds handled 
locally, regardless of source, should be 
channeled through the financial accounting 
system of the local board of education. 

e The State Board of Education should 
adopt a clear-cut definition ‘of school 
“maintenance funds.” 

e Local school authorities should keep 
accurate records concerning all costs for 
each school plant project. 


facilities should be ade- 
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Pupil Transportation 


ENNESSEE’S fleet of 3700 school buses 

dates back to 1917 when the school 
transportation program added trucks to the 
wagons that were being used to haul pupils 
to school. In 1917, some 5000 pupils were 
transported by the modernized service. 

During the next 40 years, the service 
expanded: 21,799 in 1926-27; 79,062 in 
1936-37; 177,512 in 1946-47; and 340,000 
last year. 

By 1964-65, approximately 4853 school 
buses will be transporting some 391,392 
pupils at an annual operating cost of an 
estimated $10,283,800, according to the re- 
port on pupil transportation. 

Between the fall of 1957 and June 1965, 
the school systems will have spent an 
estimated $78,617,000 for transportation, 
not including an estimated $5,025,900 
needed for immediate addition of 1215 
buses, it was reported. 

To determine what type transportation 
service the county systems bought with the 
$26.98 outlay per pupil last year (a total 
of approximately $8,500,000), the team 
studied the transportation program of each 
of the 95 counties. (City and special school 
district systems have no_ transportation 
programs.) They reported their findings 
by systems. 


Some Findings 


The buses covered 194,000 miles a day 
and about 34,920,000 miles a year. 

Fifty-three systems transport 60 per cent 
of their enrollment; 23 systems, 50-60 per 
cent; 11 systems, 40-50 per cent, and eight, 
30-40 per cent. 

About 314,470 pupils were transported 
14%4 miles or more, one way. For 228,982, 
the one-way trip took less than 30 minutes. 

For 91,590, however, the trip took from 


30 minutes to an hour; for 16,917, it took 
between one and 1% hours, and for 2510, 
it took more than 1% hours. 

To reduce the time in transit to one hour 
for the 19,428 children required to remain 
in transit from one to two hours, it would 
be necessary in some instances to operate 
buses on an express-type schedule from out- 
lying areas. In other cases, the length of 
bus routes can be reduced by the elimina. 
tion of side trips and adjustment of trans- 
portation routes. 

Of the pupils who rode the buses, 10,756 
had to wait at school one hour or longer 
before school opened; 89,587 waited from 
30 minutes to an hour. 

The average school bus route was ap- 
proximately 24 miles, which normally can 
be traveled in about one hour. 

The real problem is bus routes of un- 
equal length. Thirty-nine counties operated 
153 buses over routes of less than 10 miles 
and at the same time 30 of these counties 
operated 336 buses on routes of more than 
40 miles. 

Only 670 buses operated over routes 
within the 18-22 mile limit. The remainder 
of the routes were below or above this 
level. 


Needed Revisions 


A study of transportation routes in 24 
counties showed that most bus routes can 
be revised so as to reduce mileage and at 
the same time provide better service. Some 
exceptions must be made for feeder routes 
and routes with express schedules. 

There also is a problem of multiple 
trips. In 94 counties, 1313 buses operated 
with two trips; in the same number of 
counties, 935 buses made three trips. In 
83 counties, 514 buses made four trips. 


During the 1956-57 school year, 59 per 
cent of the buses were loaded beyond the 
rated seating capacity at some point en 
route. 

The trend toward classes and special 
schools for children with physical handi- 
caps has created a new and different type 
pupil transportation problem. Specially 
designed vehicles are required, they operate 
over wide areas for a small number of 
pupils and the cost is high—$137.70 per 
capita last year. 

Other parts of the report deal with 
maintenance problems, purchasing pro- 
cedures, driver training, the trend toward 
more state control in the operation of the 
programs and the trend toward public 
ownership of buses. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The report includes seven recommenda- 
tions. This is a summary. 

e Counties should improve their service 
by replacing obsolete equipment, providing 
service within a one-hour time limit, and 
eliminating overloading. 

e The Department of Education should 
provide adequate assistance in making 
transportation surveys. 

e A training course for drivers should be 
required. Bus routes which receive state 
support should be approved by the com- 
missioner. 

e Boards of education should improve 
their administrative procedures and prac- 
tices relative to determining bus routes, 
selecting bus drivers, handling public re- 
lations problems and achieving discipline 
on buses. 

e County systems should make cost 
studies to find whether services might be 
obtained cheaper. 

e Provisions should be made in the 
minimum foundation school program for 
increased enrollments for public transporta- 
tion services. 


Legal Structure and Administration 


N THEORY, the people of Tennessee, by 

means of laws passed by their representa- 
tives in the State Legislature and on school 
boards, control their public schools. In 
practice, out-moded machinery and ac- 
tions guided by expediency have in some 
instances deprived the people of a control- 
ling voice, according to the report of the 
education survey staff. 

The survey group which studied school 
laws, state and local school organization and 
administration divided the job among six 
work teams. 

Their topics were: education and govern- 
ment, state machinery for administering 
schools, local machinery for administering 
schools, the school and the principal, a 
12-month school program, and relationship 
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of the biennial General Education Act to 
the Tennessee Code Annotated. 

This group prepared two chapters of 
the 491-page report to the Education Survey 
Sub-committee of the Legislative Council. 
The first is a 66-page chapter on state laws, 
organization and administration and the 
second is a 44-page report on local organi- 
zation and administration. 


Source of Authority 


Tennessee’s Constitution requires the 
state government to “cherish literature and 
science,” but leaves to the Legislature the 
responsibility for deciding how the cherish- 
ing will be done, who will do it, and what 
means will be used. 

The entire organization and operation 


of Tennessee’s public school system, there- 
fore, are controlled by state laws (limited 
only by the State and Federal Constitutions) 
and affected by the state machinery created 
for seeing that the laws are carried out. 

There are two types of laws: public acts 
which apply to all the state unless excep- 
tions are stated, and private acts which 
apply to a particular geographic area and 
modify or set aside public acts dealing with 
the same subject. These private acts, 
judging from the report on policies and 
procedures at the local levels, have created 
a weird design in the fabric of Tennessee's 
education system. 

Authority and responsibility for grades 
1-12 are delegated at the state level, mainly 
to the governor, the commissioner of educa- 
tion and the State Board of Education. 
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The authority and responsibility for the 
on-the-scene operation and administration 
of the schools (in conformance with state 
laws and regulations) are delegated to local 
boards and superintendents. 


STATE ADMINISTRATIONS 
Governor 


The governor’s powers over education 
are set by law, and for the most part fall 
into four general activities: (1) making ap- 
pointments, (2) serving as a member of the 
State Board of Education and of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Board of Trustees, 
(3) exercising authority over budgets, and 
(4) exercising authority over proposed edu- 
cational legislation. 

The governor appoints: (1) the commis- 
sioner of education, for a term not to ex- 
ceed his own tenure in office; (2) the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education, who 
serve staggered six-year terms; (3) members 
of the Tennessee State Textbook Commis- 
sion; (4) trustees of U. T., and (5) trustees 
of the State Teachers’ Retirement System. 

The governor reviews budget estimates, 
with the power to alter or revise; recom- 
mends to the Legislature amounts to be 
appropriated; has the power to veto educa- 
tional legislation and appropriations; and 
can, through the Budget Director, “im- 
pound” or put into reserve portions of 
appropriations. 


Commissioner of Education 


The commissioner is a member of the 
governor’s cabinet, chief executive officer 
of the State Board of Education. He also 
is chairman and serves as a member of the 
Retirement System, is a member and secre- 
tary of the Textbook Commission, a mem- 
ber of the State Museum Board, and a 
trustee of U. T. 

The law requires him to supervise the 
public schools and to see that all school 
laws and regulations of the State Board 
are faithfully executed. He performs these 
duties through the staff of the Department 
of Education. 


State Board of Education 


The State Board of Education is the 
policy-making body for grades 1-12, and the 
governing body for six state colleges and 
universities, and for four special schools. 

To receive state aid, a school or system 
must be approved by the board, and to 
be approved, it must conform to the rules 
and regulations which prescribe minimum 
standards for organization, operation, and 
government. Regulations cover almost 
every phase of a school’s life, including 
curricula, courses of study, school sites, 
building construction, building equipment, 
certification of school personnel, school 
transportation, and distribution of funds. 

The board also serves as the administra- 
tive agencv for vocational education and 
vocational rehabilitation, 
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Problems 

Board. ‘The board is accountable ulti- 
mately to the people of the state for the 
conduct of the state public school system, 
other than the University of Tennessee,” 
the report notes, “but does not have the 
authority to select its executive officer .. .” 

Commissioner. The average tenure of 
the commissioner is something less than 
four years, and the report considers this 
an insufficient amount of time for a person 
to become acquainted with the duties of 
his office and to place into operation new 
or far-reaching policies. 

Vocational Education. No school system 
has taken advantage of the 1947 act which 
authorizes the establishment of area voca- 
tional schools to serve more than one 
system. 

Private Schools. The 
youngsters of ages seven through 16 to at- 
tend school. Attendance in private school 
meets this requirement. Predications are 
that enrollments in private schools will in- 
crease within the next few years. 

The State Board, by setting minimum 
standards, guarantees a minimum level of 
educational opportunity for pupils in pub- 
lic schools. No machinery, however, has 
been established for assuring a minimum 
level of education in private schools. Private 
schools currently may be approved if they 
request inspection. 

Nor is there machinery for assuring a 
minimum level of training for those en- 
rolled in non-public trade and industrial, 
commercial, and correspondence schools. 


state compels 


RECOMMENDATIONS: STATE 


Following is a resume of fifteen recom- 
mendations. 

e Members of the State Board, it is 
recommended, should be appointed by the 
governor from a list of nominees, should 
be younger than 66 at the time of ap- 
pointment and hold no paid public office, 
should elect their own officers, should ap- 
point and fix the qualifications, salary, 
and tenure of the commissioner and of the 
staff of the Department of Education, and 
should appoint members of the Textbook 
Commission. 

e The department should expand its re- 
search and continue to emphasize and im- 
prove other leadership functions. 

e Children 7-16 years of age should be 
required to attend a school which meets 
state board standards. 

e There should be standards developed 
for non-public correspondence, commercial, 
trade and industrial schools. 

e York Institute, which has been serving 
Fentress County as a high school, should 
be transferred to the Fentress County board 
of education. 

e The State Museum should be trans- 
ferred from the Department of Education 
to the State Library and Archives Com- 
mission. : 

e Permanent provisions of the present 


General Education Law should be codified 
in the Tennessee Code Annotated. 

e The education commissioner and the 
state’s attorney general should draft pro- 
posed legislation for carrying out the 
recommendations of the survey. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


There are three types of local school 
systems: county (95), city or town (44), and 
special school district (14). 

A city or incorporated town may operate 
a school system provided one is authorized 
by its charter. Special school districts are 
created by special or private acts. 

To get a complete picture of the legal 
structure and organization of the school 
system would require examination of hun- 
dreds of special or private acts which 
modify or amend the general school law. 
School Boards 

The general law establishing county 
school boards provides for: a board of 
seven members, appointed by the county 
court to staggered seven-year terms, with 
one member’s term expiring each year; 
and quarterly meetings on set dates. 
Changes by Private Acts 

In 43 counties, the membership on 
boards ranges from three to 17; in the 58 
cities and special districts, the numbers 
range from two to nine. 

In 32 counties, members serve two-year 
terms and in 26, four-year terms; 51 of 
these systems have non-staggered terms. 
In the cities and special districts, terms 
range from two to seven years. 

In 60 per cent of the counties, board 
members are elected by popular vote. In 
27 cities and special districts, they are ap- 
pointed. 

In 6 county and 12 city and special 
school district systems, boards meet only on 
the call of the chairmen; 19 county boards 
meet regularly each month. 

Superintendent 

The general law requires that the county 
superintendent be appointed by the county 
court. 

Under private acts, 72 of the 95 counties 
elect their superintendent by popular vote. 

City and special school district boards 
employ their superintendents. 

County superintendents are, by law, re- 
sponsible to the county board of education. 
The report states: 

“In cases where the superintendent is 
elected by the people, he has definite ad- 
ministrative relationships with the board, 
the county court, and the people of the 
county. 

“In this type of situation,- all three— 
board, court and superintendent—can, and 
often do, attempt to shift responsibility 
for a particular problem or decision to one 
or both of the others.” 

Some Results 

Slightly more than half of the school 

boards have delegated considerable execu- 
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tive authority to their superintendents. 

Only half of the superintendents give 
regular, formal reports to their boards, 

Less than half of the boards appoint 
employees solely from the list of nomina- 
tions submitted by the superintendent. 

Fifty-six county boards assume full re- 
sponsibility for the selection of school bus 
drivers. In 54 counties, the boards assume 
full responsibility for establishing bus 
routes, and in 7 county systems, individual 
board members plan the bus routes in 
the districts they represent. 


Financial Dependence 

The State Constitution specifically pro- 
vides that the power to tax may be dele- 
gated only to counties, cities, or towns. 
Thus, school boards are dependent upon 
city councils, commissions, or boards and 
aldermen, or the quarterly county courts 
for the approval of school budgets and for 
local funds to operate the schools. 

Most of the budgets are developed for 
the board’s consideration by the super- 
intendent and his staff. School boards 
seldom appear before public groups to 
discuss school financing. 


12-Month Year 

Under a four-quarter plan, the school 
would be organized on a four-quarter basis 
and each pupil attend three quarters during 
each calendar year, with one-fourth of the 
pupils on vacation during each quarter. 

Schools that have tried this plan have 
abandoned it, finding that the savings in 
capital outlay did not offset the higher 
cost of year-round operations. 

The survey report states that the “four- 
quarter plan would not be feasible” for 
the state at this time but school facilities 
might be better utilized by extending the 
regular school program to include summer 
activities that would “provide an enriched 
educational program.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS: LOCAL 


This is a resume of 12 recommendations. 

e Local boards should consist of seven 
lay members, elected by popular vote to 
serve staggered six-year terms. The mem- 
bers should meet definite qualifications. 
While on duty, each should be paid $6 
to $10 per day plus expenses. Meetings 
should be held monthly and be public. 

e Each board should develop written 
policies for administration of the system. 
It also should elect its executive officer 
(superintendent) who should be _ fully 
qualified for the job. 

e Principals should be qualified and 
should hold state certificates. 

e As far as practical, systems should 
develop year-round programs with the 
summer months devoted to educational 
activities other than formal classroom work. 
Those systems that wish to experiment with 
the 12-month “four-quarter” plan should 
be encouraged to do so. 
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State Ability to Finance Schools 


AN Tennessee afford a school program 
C of the scope and quality recommended 
in the survey report? That was the question 
posed to the finance committee. 

The answer from the committee: a 
tentative yes. 

To determine how much money is avail- 
able and how it can be put to the best use, 
the survey team on Financing the Public 
Schools studied Tennessee’s income, com- 
pared it with that of other states, tried to 
determine how much more Tennessee can 
afford to put into her schools, how state 
school money should be distributed, and 
how it should be managed by school 
systems. 


Ability and Effort 


The tendency in the South is for state 
governments to collect a major part of 
school funds for grades 1-12. Therefore, 
the survey team compared Tennessee's 
“ability” and “effort” with those of other 
states which lean toward state support of 
schools. 

The survey team estimated that in 1956- 
57, eight southern states raised more than 
50 per cent of their funds for grades 1-12 
from state revenue sources. The _ states 
and percentages: Georgia, 73.4; Alabama, 
73.3; North Carolina, 71.3; Louisiana, 64.3; 
South Carolina, 63.9; Tennessee, 62.7; 
Mississippi, 52.6, and Florida, 51.4. 

Three of these eight had higher per 
capita incomes in 1955 than did Tennessee: 
Florida, $1654; Georgia, $1333; Louisiana, 
$1333; Tennessee, $1256; North Carolina, 
$1236; Alabama, $1181; South Carolina, 
$1108, and Mississippi, $946. 

In 1953 (most recent year in which totals 
were available) the combined state and local 
taxes and all other revenue from such 
charges as fees, fines, etc. amounted to 8.37 
of the total income of residents in Ten- 
nessee. The percentage of total revenues 
taken from incomes in the other seven 
States: Louisiana, 12.80; Florida, 11.24; 
Mississippi, 11.18; South Carolina, 10.52; 
North Carolina, 9.94; Georgia, 9.52; and 
Alabama, 8.88. 

In 1956, Tennessee’s state taxes alone 
amounted to 5.8 per cent of the total in- 
come of residents. Percentages of the other 
seven: Florida (not given); Louisiana, 8.6; 
Mississippi, 7.5; South Carolina, 7; North 
Carolina, 6.6; Alabama, 6; and Georgia, 6. 

The estimated per pupil expenditure for 
1956-57: Louisiana, $268; Florida, $254; 
South Carolina, $184; North Carolina, $181; 
Georgia, $177; Alabama, $175; Tennessee, 
$171, and Mississippi, $152. 

Among the southern states in which state- 


collected school funds outweigh locally-col- 
lected school funds, Tennessee ranks fourth 


in per capita income; eighth in the per- 
centage of total revenue levied on income; 
eighth in the percentage of state tax levied 
on income; sixth in the proportion of state 
school support to local support, and seventh 
in per pupil expenditure. .. 


The committee concludes that Ten- 
nessee’s “effort to support its public schools” 
in comparison with other southern states 
is “not excessive.” 


New Tax Sources Suggested 


The committee estimated a 3 to 4 per 
cent annual revenue increase from the two 
state tax collections that are earmarked 
mainly for education: sales and tobacco 
taxes. 

“It is doubtful,” the committee reported, 
“whether revenues from the existing tax 
system will be sufficient to meet the en- 
larged needs of education as revealed in 
this survey.” 

The enlarged needs, briefly summarized: 
increased enrollments, generally; increased 
enrollments in secondary and higher edu- 
cation (the costlier phases of education, per 
pupil); and need to increase teachers’ 
salaries. 

The committee considered the follow- 
ing means as possible sources of additional 
funds: increase the sales tax to 314¢ or 4¢; 
increase the cigarette tax from 5¢ to 6¢; 
increase taxes on spirits and wine; put a 
10 per cent tax on women’s cosmetics and 
other toilet goods; and put a tax on soft 
drinks. 

These new sources, the committee re- 
ported, would bring in an estimated ad- 
ditional $19,225,000 to $42,000,000 (depend- 
ing on whether the sales tax were increased 
Y%4¢ or 1¢ and on how much tax might 
be imposed on soft drinks). 


Weaknesses in Present Program 


Three major weaknesses in the present 
plan for financing schools are pointed out 
by the committee: 

1) The method of distributing state 
capital outlay funds, which fails to provide 
for rapidly increasing enrollments in cer- 
tain systems. 

2) The “guarantee” clauses which (a) 
exempt 47 county and 39 city systems from 
contributing their fair share of the mini- 
mum foundation program, and (b) send 
excessive amounts of capital outlay funds 
to 61 counties. 

3) The method of distributing pupil 
transportation funds, which fail to meet 
transportation needs of the city systems, 
distributes some money where it is not 
needed and permits excess funds to be 
transferred to the county’s capital outlay 
funds. 
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Background 

The basic design of the present plan, the 
committee points out, dates back to 1947 
when the 2¢ sales tax was enacted and 
efforts were made to distribute state aid 
so as to provide a minimum standard of 
education for all pupils in grades 1-12: the 
minimum foundation program. 

This foundation program has two plans: 
(1) a flat grant plan and (2) an equalizing 
plan. Each system can. choose one of the 
two. 

Under the equalizing plan, the Depart- 
ment of Education estimates how much 
money will be required for each system to 
provide the minimum education program 
prescribed. 

Then, by applying an economic formula 
to measure the county’s wealth in relation 
to the rest of the state, determines what is 
the system’s fair share in the cost of the 
minimum program, the state to make up 
the difference. 

Guarantees. Each equalizing school sys- 
tem, however, is guaranteed by law that 
it will contribute no more than it did in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. 

The basic plan of the capital outlay pro- 
gram requires that the state determine the 
total cost of plants and facilities for the 
year and then pay from state funds 5714 
per cent of the over-all cost. 

But, the law guarantees that no county 
will receive less capital outlay funds than 
it did in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, with the result that 61 counties 
received more and 34 counties less than 
they would without the guarantee. 

Equalizing county school systems are al- 
lotted state funds on the basis of $10 per 
pupil who is transported more than 114 
miles to the school he should attend, with 
an additional allocation based on density 
of the population. The result is that 
money doesn’t always go where it is needed 
most. 

Recommendation, The committee pro- 
poses that the state base its transportation 
support on the approved annual mileage 
of each bus and then (1) make an allow- 
ance on per bus mile and on the bus’ rated 
seating capacity, and (2) add a basic al- 
lowance per bus, depending on its rated 
capacity. 


In Excess of Minimum 


Although each system which receives 
state funds must maintain the minimum 
prescribed program, each system is en- 
couraged to go as far above minimum as 
possible. 

In 1955-56, the school systems which 
benefited from the guarantee clause re- 
ceived about $845,000 more from state 
funds than they should have. 

All except one of the systems were among 
the 143 equalizing systems which expended 
a total of $9,409,173 in excess of the local 
funds they were required to put into the 
minimum foundation program. 

Conclusion. The present law fixes $18,- 
120,000 as the total local contribution to 
the minimum program. Actually, that total 
falls short by about $845,000, the amount 
the systems fail to put into the program 
as a result of the guarantee. 
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The policy during the recent years has 
been to allow the local contribution to 
remain the same and to let the state foot 
the bill for all increased costs in the 
minimum program. 

The committee “believes that this trend 
has been desirable, but that the local con- 
tribution to the minimum program should 
be increased” in order to raise the mini- 
mum standard. 

However, increased costs in the minimum 
program (after the standard is raised) re- 
sulting from enrollment increases should 
continue to be borne by the state. 


PROPOSED MINIMUM 
PROGRAM 


It is proposed that the guarantee pro- 
visions be repealed and that the minimum 
foundation program be computed by com- 
bining: (1) a salary allotment for profes- 
sional personnel; (2) an allotment per pupil 
transported (as previously recommended) 
and (3) an allotment for current expense. 

Included in the proposed personnel al- 
lotment are two suggestions: 


1) That salary increases be granted by 
the 1959 .Legislature. The proposed in- 
creases: a beginning salary of $3300 for a 
teacher with a bachelor’s degree and a 
teaching certificate, with increments to 
$4500 after 16 years “of successful ex- 
perience.” 

2) That positions for principals and 
teachers should be based on a ratio of one 
teacher for every 27 pupils in average daily 
attendance (ADA). The current ratio is 
about one to 28. 


The committee recommended that $20 
per child in ADA during the current year 
should be included in the allotment for 
other current expense. This base allotment 
would replace such present itemized allot- 
ments as those for clerical help, instruction- 
al supplies, textbooks, travel of staff mem- 
bers, operating and maintenance of plant 
and fixed charges. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROPOSAL 

To help relieve the burden in systems 
with rapidly increasing enrollments, it is 
proposed: (1) that the guarantee provision 
be repealed; (2) that capital outlay funds 
be distributed on the basis of ADA during 
the preceding year plus the increased ADA 
for the preceding five-year period, and (3) 
that the rate per child be increased from 
$16.64 to $20. 

Estimated cost of the capital outlay pro- 
gram, should these changes be made, 
would be $15,778,800 for the 1959-60 school 
year, with $6,705,900 coming from local 
funds (4214 per cent) and $9,072,810 from 
state funds (5714 per cent). 

The total program for 1957-58 will cost 
$11,498,952, according to information in the 
Department of Education. The local share 


- of the program, without guarantee pro- 


visions, would have been $4,887,054 (4214 
per cent) but when the guarantee clause 
was applied, the local amount dwindled to 
$3,498,952, with the state providing 
$8,000,000 of the $11,498,952. 

Thus, under the proposal for 1959-60, 
the local contributions to the canital out- 
lay program would be increased $3,207,038 


over the 1957-58 program and state aid 
would be increased $1,072,810. 


ESTIMATED COST INCREASE 
OF MINIMUM PROGRAM 


The improvements and changes proposed 
for the minimum foundation program 
would increase the 1959-60 cost approxi- 
mately $28,886,000 over the present basic 
program. 

The increases proposed: $24,800,000 for 
professional salaries and $4,046,000 per 
pupil allotment (in lieu of itemized allot- 
ments for such things as textbooks, library 
materials, etc.). 

To the amount of increase for improved 
standards should be added the estimated 
$4,000,000 that will be necessary to main- 
tain the present minimum program in 1959- 
60 (needed even if no increases were made 
in base amounts). 

The $28,886,000 and the $4,000,000 for 
normal increases in enrollment would bring 
the cost of the proposed minimum program 
to an estimated $135,414,000. Cost of the 
present program is set at $102,528,000. 


Source of Increase 


The state, under the proposal, would pay 
about 80 per cent of the cost of the basic 
improvement—or about $22,264,000. 

Local contributions would be increased 
from the present $18,120,000 prescribed by 
law to $23,897,000, a $5,777,000 increase. 
In addition to the $5,777,000 over the 
amount required would be the $845,000 
which the state currently expends because 
of the “guarantee,” thus bringing the local 
total to $6,622,000. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


In addition to the recommendation in- 
cluded above, the committee recommended 
that: 

e State law requiring the continuance 
of locally financed salary supplements 


’ should be repealed. 


e Professional staff and other persons 
should be involved in developing the local 
school system budget. 

e In the event the county court, or city 
council or commission fails in any year to 
adopt the school budget proposed by the 
local board and tax levy necessary to sup- 
port it, the school board should have the 
option of submitting the question to the 
people at a special school election. 

e Local units should be responsible for 
determining the local school budget. 

e The State Commissioner of Education 
should prescribe for the use of local 
school systems a revised, uniform system of 
budgeting, accounting and reporting. 

e The Department of Education should 
provide local school systems with adequate 
technical assistance in improving business 
management procedures and practices. 

e The annual audit of public school 
accounts conducted by the Department of 
Audit should include an appraisal of fiscal 
arrangements for safeguarding school funds. 

e Local boards of education should 
establish acceptable standards and proced- 
ures for handling and accounting for in- 
dividual school student-body activity funds. 
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Under the auspices of the NEA and the Tennessee Education 
Association, teachers have launched a campaign to arrive at a work- 
able description of education expenses as an item deductible from 


income tax. 





Equitable Tax Deductions for Teachers 


J. L. MeCASKILL 


HE KING-JENKINS BILL, HR 4662, faces 

hearings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee during January or early 
February. HR 4662 seeks to redefine the 
necessary business. expenses of teachers to 
include the cost of tuition for summer 
and evening courses, transportation to and 
from classes, books and necessary supplies, 
and the excess cost of living expenses in- 
curred while living away from home and 
attending school. 

HR 4662 was introduced by Representa- 
tive Cecil R. King (D-Calif.) last February. 
The same bill was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Thomas A. Jenkins (R-Ohio). In 
addition, there are more than two dozen 
other bills with a similar purpose. 

All these bills seek to provide more 
equitable tax treatment for all American 
teachers. If passed, this revision of the 
Internal Revenue Code will permit those 
teachers who itemize their expenses on 
their income tax return to deduct the cost 
of professional growth from their taxable 
income. The effect will be a lower federal 
income tax, and a saving which normally 
may go as high as $150. Technically, HR 
4662 puts a limit of $600 for these de- 
ductible expenses. Because most teachers 
are in a tax bracket ranging from 20 to 
26 per cent they may effect a saving up to 
$150 on their federal tax bill. 


[ue Kinc-Jenkins bill this month faces 
its most crucial hurdle before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. The twenty- 
five Representatives who make up this 
committee, in effect, will decide whether 
HR 4662 will fall by the wayside or will 
be included in the over-all revision of the 
Internal Revenue Code. NEA has been 
working for several months to prepare and 
acquaint the twenty-five members of the 
Committee with the facts of the King- 
Jenkins proposal. Tennessee representative 
Howard Baker (Second District) serves on 
this important Committee. NEA working in 
co-operation with the TEA, held organiza- 
tional meetings in Dyersburg, November 
18, and in Knoxville, November 20, in 
order to lay the groundwork and explain 
the need for teachers to get a workable 
definition of necessary business expenses. 
Chairmen for these meetings were Claude 
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Moore and Miss Mildred Doyle, respec- 
tively. 

Supporting these attempts by NEA have 
been the resolutions passed by teacher as- 
sociations, and letters from individual mem- 
bers of the profession. Similarly, there has 
been welcome support from many other 
members of the House of Representatives 
who are not members of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 


AFTER the King-Jenkins bill becomes 
a part of the omnibus tax bill, its fate 
will be shared by a multitude of other 
tax proposals as they make their way 
through the House of Representatives, the 
Senate Finance Committee, and the Senate 
as a whole. Finally, to become law, the 
bill must go to the President for his 
signature. 

As usual, this legislative process is slow 
and complicated. Success will not be cer- 


tain until final approval, which may be as 
far off as next May or June. On the other 
hand, sudden death may occur during any 
one of these legislative steps—in the House, 
in the Senate, or in the White House. 

The teaching profession has long been 
in the forefront of the fight for better 
schools and better education for all 
American children. This year, the members 
of the profession have an opportunity 
to express themselves for their own per- 
sonal and professional advantage. Indi- 
vidually, and through their state and local 
associations, teachers have it within their 
power not only to talk about taxes but to 
do something for themselves in order to 
get more equitable treatment. 

The full text of HR 4662 is contained 
in The Case of the Deductible Tights, a 
12-page publication of the NEA Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, 
D. C. Free copies available on request. 





Your Retirement Questions 


Questions most frequently asked about retirement are answered each month in 


‘THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


Q. May a retired teacher serve as a 
substitute? 

A. Yes, prior to the end of the school 
year in which he attains age 70 he may 
teach for a total time not in excess of 
30 school days a school year without loss 
or suspension of his retirement allowance 
provided he immediately notifies the Board 
of Trustees of his intention to render such 
service. 

Q. When may a member retire on a 
service retirement allowance? 

A. A member is eligible to retire on a 
service retirement allowance after he has 
attained age 60 or has completed thirty 
years of creditable service regardless of 
age. 

Q. Is retirement compulsory as soon as 
a member is eligible? 

A. No, retirement is compulsory at age 
65 unless annually thereafter the employer 
requests the member to continue in service 
after that age and the Board of Trustees 
is notified of the request, in which case 
the compulsory retirement age may be ex- 


tended to age 70 or until the end of the 
school year in which age 70 is attained. 

Q. What must a member do in order to 
retire on a service retirement allowance? 

A. (1) Obtain an Application for Service 
Retirement Form from the Tennessee 
Teachers’ Retirement System. (2) Complete 
and file the form with the Board of Trus- 
tees. 

Q. When should the Application for Serv- 
ice Retirement be filed? 

A. At least thirty days, but no more than 
ninety days, before the date that the mem- 
ber wishes his retirement to become ef- 
fective. 

Q. Is it necessary for a member to be 
in service at the time he applies for service 
retirement? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is the member required to render a 
minimum number of years of service in 
order to retire at age sixty? 

A. No, but one of the factors determin- 
ing the amount of his allowance depends 
on his length of service. 
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READING FOR MEANING, 1957 Revision 


McKee e Harrison e McCowen e Lehr 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 
tAfproved Jewett e Edman e Scannell e McKee 


yo The McKEE READING PROGRAM begins early (in the readiness stage) to teach the 
association of sound, symbol and context; goes on to develop effective, thorough 


Tennessee word-attack skills; offers content that captivates the child while providing a framework 
for teaching reading; expands reading skills in the intermediate grades, and continues 
to teach reading in a setting of good literature in the READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


anthologies for 7th and 8th grades. 


' Heughton Mifflin Company 
Tennessee Representative: 441 W. Peachtree St., N. E. 
James T. Richardsen, Jr. | Atlanta 8, Georgia 








Everything jor a SUpener reading 210g am 
GINN BASIC READERS, REVISED 
for grades 1 through 3 


This popular series provides the best materials possible to help 
you start youngsters on their way to successful reading— 


—Gay readers filled with good stories 
—Workbooks printed in full color 


—Teachers’ manuals, most detailed available 





—Tests, both readiness and achievement Send for 
—A Chart—Card Sets—Records—Records 
further 
Complete materials are also available for grades 4-8 information 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Represented by: John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 
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Your 
next 
move? 


AHEAD — 
with this 
brand new 








series 








THE MACMILLAN 
READERS 
Grades1-8 1957 Edition 
by Arthur |. Gates 


for assured success in read- 
ing and ease in teaching 











Only THE MACMIL- 
LAN READERS have 
The Preparatory and 
Skill-Building Book 
Method for readiness, 
reading and follow-up. 
These really effective 
books help you intro- 
duce children to the 
new words and con- 
cepts needed to read 
the stories in the Basal 
Readers. The skill- 
building material and 
follow-up exercises 
help your pupils mas- 
ter the fundamental 
reading skills. And 
The Teachers Manuals 
provide all those 
“extras” that mean so 
much to the busy 
teacher who is looking 
for new ways to meet 
the changing needs 
and conditions of her 
classroom. 
































Maemillan representatives 
in Tennessee are: 
Raymond Dixon 
Box 206 
Trenton, Tennessee 
William Harrell 
587 Capistrana Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


The Macmillan Eo. 


1360 Spring Street, N.W. 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 














the Teachers 6 ookshelf 


RUTH BROCKETTE 
Supervisor, Materials of Instruction 


Davidson County Schools 


LAVENIA MITCHELL 


Librarian 


Davidson County Schools 


For Younger Readers 


Let’s Read A Story, selected by Sidonie 


Matsner Gruenberg. Illustrated by 
Virginia Parsons. Garden City, 1957. 
$2.95. Grades 1-2. A collection of 
stories for the youngest readers—stories 
they will love to read and love to 
hear. Such favorite authors as Wanda 
Gag, Margaret Wise Brown, Carolyn 
Haywood, and many others, and de- 
lightful illustrations throughout make 
this an outstanding book. 


Who Is It? Written and Illustrated by 


Fly 


Zhenya Gay. Viking, 1957. $2.50. 
Grades 1-2. A riddle-like description 
of an animal with pictures of his foot- 
prints followed by the question, who is 
it? Turn the page—there is the animal 
himself, with some friends, in lovely 
soft colors on double-page. 


High, Fly Low, by Don Freeman. II- 
lustrated by the author. Viking, 1957. 
$3.00. Grades 1-3. A_ beautifully il- 
lustrated story of a pigeon who built 
a house for his bride in a loop of the 
letter B on a hotel sign in the city 
of the Golden Gate Bridge. How a 
catastrophe turns out happily makes 
an exciting story. 


Bianco And The New World, by Tony 


Palazzo. Illustrated by the author. 
Viking, 1957. $2.75. Grades 1-3. Bianco, 
a little white burro from faraway 
Sicily, had just come to America. The 
story of how he met Blackie, the Circus 
Horse, joined the circus and made 
many friends, along with the beautiful 
illustrations make this a delightful 
book. ° 


The World Of Pooh, by A. A. Milne. Il- 


lustrated by E. H. Shepherd. Dutton, 
1957. $3.95. Grades 3-5. “Winnie-The- 
Pooh” and “The House at Pooh Cor- 
ner” have been brought together in 
this lovely volume. The familiar black 
and white drawings are the same but 
to them have been added many colored 
illustrations. The delightful end-paper 
maps are also in color. 


Pagoo, by Holling Clancy Holling. Ilu- 


strated by the author and Lucille 


Webster Holling. Houghton Mifflin, 
1957. $3.75. Grades 4-7. The life story 
of a Hermit Crab, Pagoo, is an ad- 
venture in science that is unforgettable. 
Beautiful full-pages with black and 
white marginal drawings make this a 
distinguished book. 


Follow My Leader, by James B. Garfield. 


Illustrated by Robert Greiner. Viking, 
1957. $2.75. Grades 5-7. Jimmy, an 
average 11-year-old boy, lost his sight 
from an accident with a firecracker. 
His courage and determination in 
learning to lead a busy, happy life with 
the help of Leader his guide-dog make 
an absorbing story as well as a real 
contribution toward understanding the 
needs of those deprived of sight. 


Footprints, by Mildred Miles Main and 


Samuel H. Thompson. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Rice. Steck, 1957. $2.00. 
Grades 4-8. A _ collection of short 
biographies of courageous men and 
women who left footprints in Southern 
history. Many of these were Tennes- 
seans; therefore, this book will be a 
welcomed addition to the study of 


Tennessee. 


For Older Readers 


People In History: From Caractacus to 


Alexander Fleming, by R. J. Unstead. 
Macmillan, 1957. $3.75. Grades 5-9. 
A companion book to Looking at 
History, which tells the stories of over 
forty of the famous men and women 
who have’ contributed to Britain’s his- 
tory. Fully illustrated with twelve 
full-color plates. 


Gil’s Discovery In The Mine, by Rector 


Lee. Little, Brown, 1957. $3.00. 
Grades 7-10. Gil and a classmate, with 
troublesome math and science grades, 
took a summer job in a Colorado mine 
which provides an unexpected series 
of events. With the current emphasis 
on math and other sciences this book 
should be a welcome addition to high 
school shelves. 


Snowshoe Thompson, by Adrien Stouten- 


berg and Laura Nelson Baker. Scribner, 
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1957. $2.95. Grades 7-12. An American 
adventure story of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains. John Thompson, a Nor- 
wegian, made his own skis and on them 
carried mail over the seemingly im- 
passable mountains. Snowshoe Thomp- 
son was also “the father of American 
skiing”. 


My Lady My Love, by Gladys Malvern. 
Macrae Smith, 1957. $2.75. Grades 7-12. 
Girls of today will marvel at this 
fascinating historical novel about Isa- 
bella of Valois, the favorite child of 
Charles VI of France, who was only 
seven years old when she became Queen 
of England. 


The Singing Boones, by Dale White. Il- 
lustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. 
Viking, 1957. $2.75. Grades 7-up. The 
Boone family travels by covered wagon 
to California in the 1850's seeking 
gold they do not find, but their sing- 
ing brings wealth and young Ellen 
finds romance. 


Wild December: A Biographical Portrait 
of the Brontes, by Hilda White. Dut- 
ton, 1957. $3.50. Grades 9-up. An 
unusual biography of each member of 
the strange and talented Bronte family 
portrayed against the wild background 
of the Yorkshire moors. 


The Space Encyclopedia, Dutton, 1957. 
$6.95. Grades 9-up. A factual guide 
to all phases of space research and 
astronomy. Its contributors are emi- 
nent professional scientists engaged 
in current research. The articles are 
illustrated with more than three hun- 
dred photographs and diagrams. 


Charting Your Course, by Henry S. Galus. 
Macrae Smith, 1957. $3.75. Grades 10- 
up. A vocational guidebook for the 
young man with his future in mind. 
Career fields are grouped by function 
and many jobs within each field are 
described. A special chapter deals with 
applying for a job. 


America’s Homemaking Book, by Margue- 
rite Dodd. Scribner, 1957. $4.95. 
Grades 10-up. This new book on 
modern housekeeping problems is as 
streamlined as one of today’s super- 
kitchens. It includes kitchen appli- 
ances, upkeep and marketing; laundry 
appliances, methods and special prob- 
lems; house cleaning and care of 
furnishings; pest control, household 
safety and health, with pointers for 
baby-sitters, general mechanics; choos- 
ing a house, moving, and closing up 
for winter or summer. 
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Gone are the days 

When Arithmetic was dense, 
Mastered by none 

Save the scholar drawn and tense. 
Now it’s a class 

Both instructional and gay, 

The class most eagerly awaited 
Day after day. 


Arithmetic classes at the Sacred Heart School 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, are singing this parody 


to “Old Black ‘Joe’... 


These arithmetic classes, like students and 
teachers in public and parochial schools all 
over the country, bave found that arithmetic is 
fun when it's taught the Winston way, with 


the New ‘Winston Arithmetics. 


The John C. Winston Company 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Box 265, Marlboro, Mass. 

Blanche Building, Marianna, Fla. 

5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, If, 
703 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
190 Waverly Dr., Pasadena 2, Calif. 
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Tennessee Public School Officers’ Association 


Joint Meeting With Tennessee School Boards Association 


Nashville, January 30, 31 Headquarters: Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Thursday, January 30 10:30 Panel Discussion: “Executive Board Sessions: Pro and 
Con,” Joseph W. Goss, Executive Secretary TSBA, mod- 


2:00 The afternoon program will be under the direction of 
erator; board member, superintendent, and two repre- 


Commissioner Quill E. Cope and the State Department 


of Education. sentatives from the press. 


2:00 The Proposed Legislative Program of TEA.............. 


Annual Banquet F. E. Bass, Executive Secretary 


6:30 Banquet Room, Maxwell House Hotel 3:00 Business Session 


PNR a EFA sin gdh 2 He Sater Dr. John W. Richardson, 


Assistant Secretary, TEA Officers of the Association 


“H ing Reti i ad 
enoung Ramee’ Teachers and Superintendents Se I SAP err eee ae R. K. Castellaw, Covington 
Dr. J. A. Barksdale, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute " . feist 
Dita Gee Aunnd oC di Board I a. as Bhs: Xa a ceermvaldeeteie nee OE Roy Ledwell, Sevierville 
su ai a | en ” Sechetaty-s Peasurer. ........6..seccceve. H. H. Turpen, Nashville 


EE eeeEe ....Hiram Holtsford, Lawrenceburg 


Address: Hugh McDade, public relations manager, Alumi- 
num Company of America, Alcoa, Tennessee 


Executive Committee 


¢. B. Meore; Clarksville. ........5...5... Immediate Past President 

. Wilton New, Enoxville...............:...0900..sSéate at Large 
Friday, January 31 a eer re oer ec East Tennessee 
9:45 Address: “The State Survey of Education”.............. fe ae ress West Tennessee 


Representative James L. Bomar, Shelbyville Ervin Thomas, Shelbyville ..Middle Tennessee 








LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


continued from page 8 


a. If the colleges and universities are to 
perform their function properly, the 
quality of instruction must be improved. 
They must attract and hold capable 
teachers. Faculty salaries must be in- 
creased immediately to at least the 
average for the institutions of higher 
learning in the southeastern states. 


State-Adopted 


THE ALICE AND JERRY 
READING PROGRAM 





=> 





b. Additional funds must be provided to 
add the teachers necessary because of 
expanded enrollments. 

c. Sufficient funds must be provided to 


Preprimer through Grade 6 





Hen 





Specially planned lessons geared to meeting individual differences in read- 
ing ability . . . Gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear- 
cut lessons on word meanings and word usage . . . Brilliant full-color 
illustrations that add zest to reading . . . Complete Teacher’s Guidebooks 
with marginal and paragraph headings pointing up the growth and 
maintenance of reading skills. 


Correlated for use with the text are 
many teaching aids, such as: Work- 
books; Vocabulary Workbooks for 


y ——.. immature groups; Big Pictures; 
= Textfilms; Rebus, Word, Phrase, and 

Fae ty 
Cards; Picture Dictionary; Readi- 
fn ai ness, Achievement, and Unit Tests. 


Sentence Cards; Readiness Picture 
a eg 
Se Row, Peterson and Company 
awe 


Cards; Sight Vocabulary Word 
a] 7 
Evanston, Illinois 














maintain the facilities, equipmert, and 

supplies needed because of increased 

enrollments. 

The Administrative Council of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association met on De- 
cember 10 and approved the above 
statement. Unless changes are deemed de- 
sirable in the meantime, this statement 
will be presented to the Representative 
Assembly on January 31. The final legis- 
lative program will be approved by this 
group. It will then be our purpose to 
prepare materials which will better inform 
the teachers themselves and the public 
concerning the needs of the school system. 
You as teachers will want to become 
familiar with our legislative program and 
with the entire findings of the Survey 
Committee.—F.E.B. 
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INCREASE GYM FLOOR SPACE 
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Install Folding Gym Seats 
in your new or present gymnasium 


If your present gymnasium needs remodeling .. . or if you’re planning to 
build a new one... let MASSEY SEATING COMPANY solve your space 
and seating problems with sturdy, durable rollaway gymnasium seats! 
Massey can provide portable or fixed installations, in one or any number 
of rows desired, and you can count on prompt delivery—expert installation 
by Massey’s staff of seating engineers. Call or write Massey today for 
additional information. 


MASSEY Auditorium Seats * Grandstand Seating . 
Folding Gymnasium Seats * Stadium Chairs 
Folding Chairs & Tables « Stage Curtains 
Individual Church Seating » Pew Cushions 


160 HERMITAGE AVENUE, NASHVILLE 10, TENNESSEE 
SEATING Co. PHONE ALpine 5-8459 


PUBLIC SEATING SPECIALISTS 
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WHY USE 
HORSE & BUGGY 
TECHNIQUES? 
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LIKE THIS? 


Since your students do most of their work 
—reading, writing and studying — within 
less than an arm’s length, why then only 
check their vision only at 20 feet? Many 
do and it’s just effective as it seems—tell- 
ing the visual capabilities at 20 feet and 20 


feet only! 


Your students’ visual difficulties cover a 
multitude of problems such as near vision, 
binocular co-ordination, field of vision, and 
many others. These, too, should be checked 


in a visual examination. 


There is often a direct correlation between 
poor vision and poor grades. Learn more 
about how to recognize students having 
visual problems. Send for these two FREE 


pamphlets— 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO VISUAL 


PROBLEMS 
and 


DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS ABOUT 
VISION AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT? 


(please state school and grade) 


OPTOMETRISTS OF TENNESSEE 


2012 STERICK BLDG. 





« MEMPHIS 3 











Particular.s— 
of Interest 








People—Events—Ideas— 


James W. Elder, principal of the Ingram 
Sowell Elementary School in Lawrenceburg, 
is serving as a member of the Extension 
Committee for the United States, Canada, 
and Bermuda, for Rotary International, 
world-wide service organization, for the 
1957-58 fiscal year. 

Diep: Emory A. Price, Superintendent of 
Hawkins County Schools. 


Legislative Program 

Members of the TEA staff will hold meet- 
ings with leaders and Representative As- 
sembly delegates of each local association, 
to discuss the proposed legislative program 
(see editorial), prior to the Representative 
Assembly meeting, January 31-February 1. 


FTA and SNEA 

The annual state convention of high 
school FTA clubs and college SNEA’s will 
be held at David Lipscomb College in 
Nashville, March 28. Dr. Karl H. Berns, 
NEA director of field service, will serve 
as main speaker and resource person. 


Citizenship Project 

Some ideas on teaching and practicing 
good citizenship have reached the TEA 
office. What is your local association 
doing? Send us your plans. 

“Are you a registered voter? The legis- 
lative committee urges all teachers to be- 
come registered voters. In order to vote 
in an election you must be registered 
20 days before an election. You are eligible 
to vote after having lived in the state one 
year; Anderson County, three months.” 

—Oak Ridge News Bulletin 


Income Tax Tips 
Teacher’s Federal Income Tax Guide, 


by Madaline K. Remmlein, assistant di- 
rector of the NEA Research Division, may 
help you file tax returns on 1957 income. 
The author shows how a hypothetical teach- 
er’s tax liability was reduced from $445 to 
$21. (Channel Press, Great Neck, N.Y., 
$2.00) 


Social Studies Council 

Dr. Jack Allen, Professor and Head of 
the Department of History at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, has 
been named president of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

The Council at its annual meeting, in 
November, passed a resolution calling for 
a strengthening of the social studies. The 
statement endorsed increased emphasis on 
the natural sciences and mathematics, but 
added, “The most serious issues of our 
time lie within the field of human affairs. 
For the solutions to these problems we 
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must look to the social sciences and the 
humanities.” 

The Council moved to establish “a na- 
tional commission on strengthening the 
social studies.” This commission will also 
involve other educational groups concerned 
with instruction on elementary, secondary, 
and college levels. 

An outline of a guide for social studies 
was presented. The complete report will be 
ready next year. It will emphasize fourteen 
major concepts and values for coverage in 
the social studies curriculum. Dr. S, P. 
McCutchen of New York University, chair- 
man of the special report committee, said 
the report represents the first critical re- 
vision in the field in more than twenty 
years. It attempts to rid social studies of 


some unnecessary “barnacles.” 


L Audio-Visual Mids 


The Battle For Liberty, is a series of 
seven color slidefilms and seven recordings 
(3314 rpm) produced by the Jam Handy 
Organization which will stimulate think- 
ing and discussion. The topics are: The 
Challenge—Basic views of freedom, rights 
and responsibilities. How to show and ex- 
plain the value of individual liberty. Civics 
—How good are we in describing our own 
form of government, the political practices 
in a free society and those under com- 
munism? Who’s looking over your shoulder 
when you mark your ballot? Education— 
Educational methods of the free world and 
of other systems are compared. Religion— 
When the Communist challenges the value 
of freedom of worship do we know how 
to describe our beliefs and the basis of our 
faith? Economie Order—Can we defend our 
economy in terms that our children will 
understand? Law and Order—Methods of 
administering the laws in communist states 
are compared with legal procedure in our 
country. Social Order—Can a free people 
preserve liberty by their own words and 
deeds? The materials contained in this 
kit are very good to use in conducting 
discussion on the high school and adult 
level.—MARVIN PRATT 





Introduction to Biology is not a new 
film but it is one worthy of a second look. 
It is a film especially useful to provide 
one with an excellent overview of biology. 
It emphasizes the significance of biology 
as a means of understanding ourselves and 
becoming better acquainted with our 
biological environment. It describes the 
life processes and shows ways in which 
biology is applied in controlling insect 
pests and in combating disease. This film 
is designed for junior and senior high 
school students. (14 min., black and white. 
EBF.)—™.P. 


In Growth of Seeds graphic changes with 
animated drawings and expert time-lapse 
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TO EDUCATORS 





Educalors SERVICES 







HIGHLIGHTS OF 


ETEA 
ENDORSED PLAN: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can‘t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC. 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 


FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 


NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 


ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 





FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. “Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 


BEF EDUCATIONAL AID 


Fm Sect a on — 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 





Gentry Hale 
700 Vosswood Dr. 
Nashville, Tenn. 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





SX 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child 
Psychology Folder [] and full information about your 
Accident & Sickness Protection [] 


MUTUAL re 
LIFE INSURANCE Address 
COMPANY - oF 
158 
=e ae ae Ge Ge Ge oe oe oe ow ow oe oe os oe oe oe oe 
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ANNOUNCING—-the Latest 


in Teacher Insurance 








Horace Mann Life Insurance 
Offers You 


® For the Head of the Family 
Horace Mann’s Special Preferred Policy 
(Low cost, high protection, good return) 


® For the Children 
1. Horace Mann’‘s Educational Plan 
2. Horace Mann’‘s Juvenile Policies 


® For the Single Teacher 
Horace Mann’‘s Retirement Income Plan 


(Excellent investment, strong retirement 
benefits ) 


® For the Home Buyer 
Horace Mann’s Home and Family 
Protection Plan 


Are your auto coverage rates going up? Why not. investigate 
our L-O-W costs—Available to any TEA member! 


Send this coupon today 


aa ar csr car csr sr nn arn arn rn a aa aa aan nna ae err wr er er ee ee 


n> 
@ 


I would like information about: 
0 Life Insurance iis cnrtibcinahicdbaediletisnisovas 


0 Savings Plans 


0 Auto Inmsurance—Make of cor ooo. eccccccceeeeeees Se I eh hdeinisetlers vet hsntiiasiencscocs 
TE, .... Ne. of cylinders................ ; 
Any male drivers under age 21? .................ccccceeee < QUO GED Giscicieisssesccesistscas.s 





W. O. Evers, State Manager John E. Stewart 

821 Seventh Avenue, North 2018 East Twelfth Street 
Nashville, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Phone AL 4-3950 Phone VE 1-1676 








photography show the sources from which 
plant seeds are obtained, describe the 
structure of seeds, and show the processes 
of germination and plant growth. The 
differences between flowering plants and 
seed plants are clearly illustrated, for 
high school students. (13 min., color or 
black and white. EBF.)—M.P. 


India: Introduction to Its History pro- 
vides an overview of Indian history from 
about 2000 B.c., through the long struggle 
for freedom, reaching its climax under 
Ghandi's leadership, to the Declaration of 
Independence in August, 1947. The film 
describes the nature and influence of the 
major religions in India, and the cultural 
development of the people in different 
regions. This film will be useful in social 
studies, geography, and world history for 
the junior high through adult levels. (16 
min., color or black and white. EBF.)—M.P. 


Then and Now In The United States, a 
set of eighteen color filmstrips were pre- 
pared to help students understand the 
resources, regions, people, past, present, 
problems, and the ideas that have formed 
and sustained America. Each filmstrip deals 
with different regions of the United States. 
Each filmstrip correlates history with 
geography by pointing out certain relation- 
ships which existed in the past. Each 
filmstrip tells (1) where the region is, (2) 
what kind of a place it is, (3) how the 
people have used available resources and 
met the handicaps, and (4) how events in 
the past help explain present-day life in 
the region. This set of filmstrips is de- 
signed for use in middle grades and junior 
high school social studies. (EBF)—M.P. 

A very timely film is Horizon Unlimited, 
showing how Science is exploring outer 
space, is available at no charge other than 
transportation from Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, Inc., 210 South Cleveland, 
Memphis 4, Tennessee. This is an au- 
thentic report of the U.S. Navy’s Viking 
rocket experiments.—M.P. 


Man in Space (35 min. color) and Our 
Friend the Atom (two 25-min. parts, color) 
of the Disney ‘“Science-Factual” series 
originally televised, may now be rented or 
leased by schools from Disney Productions, 
2400 W. Alameda Ave., Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. For clarity in presenting effectively 
some truly imperative ideas, these films rate 
superior. Their scientific accuracy.and dra- 
matic appeal excite personal sharing of 
the ideas and urge to further understand- 
ing and action. By animation and _ live 
photography, these films trace the history 
of the ideas as they developed in the minds 
of men, as inventiveness and imagination 
provided them with tools and machines. 
These films enlist today’s teen-age students 
to explore and use the peacetime power 
potentials of the two frontiers in the 
tiniest parts of the atom and in the vast 
expanding universe.—DOROTHEA PELLETT 
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Aq TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


1? BORROW *100%,..°600™ 


By Mail-in complete privacy! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protest credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 


















SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





future earnings. Payments budgeted to 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 








To State Finance Company, Dept. A-1349 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
1 oer return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or sost 
whatsoever. 





Amount you want to borrow $_...... On what date of month will your | 


payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..__ 


Amount earned Number of months 
Age... permonta §.................. ou Peadive aslary......__.... ane = 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with Previous 























present employer. employment 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment per month $.. 
To whom are pepmertn on 
auto made? (Name).. Town 
Bank you deal with Gee... ... Town... 
Amount you owe bank? $................._........ Monthly payments? $. 








What security on bank loan? ? as 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you OW o 














® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY!.---------- 


| 













































$ 75 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS Sriende, relatives, merchants 22 
—none 0 ese people w 
know you are applying for a 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for 27 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 











in a plain envelope and the 30000 1995 60000 32 
| J 
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transaction is completely 


are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 


* Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time ond on —-- approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
P y = organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 


Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


a STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. A-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing | Address 


CRE DS eS ae 
| | 





FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Piease list below relative information 
for our confidential files 






Name of Relative..........._.. Ree ere ee 
ENE. aes aa 
Name of Relative................_ Se 
OE See ee we 
Name of Relative................. acsicndiacsiccesaanstitdey RNIN oh chia cehscabenamnina 
EE: secepentis MUI cn iscscncalsedie. SaUNNNNtaiseneaticommeinaien 
Name of Relative......... ' woosieshclinpinenietegescanicanie, “AIRE si bhdinsicige ated 
ey lL. ll 


The above statements are made for the | purpose of securing a loan. agree that - 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 












Darceeseenteen awe, CO CAINE) annette inne (AGE.) Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here.. 625 Ss ee 
pg 8 SRE aoe 
DOS UE BO instincts CE Seen NE a cea Ne ne ea Oey 
| | 
NOTE Ampeus Monthly First Payment | Final Payment 
po | ees Pl), ea FF eS ee I as ccsce ve ementiempnesitinnnnntiag 








In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 
with interest as stated herein. 

A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
balance and interest. 

Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and on of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska 





a ‘ PERSONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES 
DURING MONTHS IN WHIC H TEACHING a _ 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVE REQUIRED 
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RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approv 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2 i! > per month on that part over $150 
and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per “month on any remainder of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 





oe 





(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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Scientifically measure 
pupil, class or school 


GRAY-VOTAW-ROGERS 


General Achievement Tests 
Four Forms for Grades 
1-3; 4-6; 7-9 
Abbreviated Edition 
(Four Forms) 
for Grades 5-9 











GVR 


GENERAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 













FUNDAMENTALS 
EVALUATION TEST 


Two Forms 
for Grades 9-12 






FET 


FUNDAMENTALS 
EVALUATION 
TEST 








THE 
iene STECK COMPANY 


Ses Publishers Austin, Texas 






Free Information 


Dept. G-2 








What Do We See In The Sky (11 min. 
color also, Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1) makes sense to the constantly 
questioning child and his father who helps 
find the answers to: How big are those 
night-sky lights, compared to our earth 
and to each other? What are they really 
and what are they made of and how? How 
far are from us, and from each other? 
Why are they not the same every night? 
How do we know about them? Sun, moon, 
planets, stars and constellations are con- 
sidered.—D.P. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Atten. MR. QUENTIN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW 








YORK 17, N. Y. 








Everett Drive 


SEAL-0-SAN 
Gym Floor Finish 


Keep it clean with 


Huntolene Mop Treatment 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
HOLMES JOHNSTON 


NASHVILLE 


AM 9-3928 











candy- 





Wish Cash Profite.... 


eee. for Your School or Group? 


Your Students or members can easily sell 
Evans Famous Peanut Butter Candy Delights 


Proven successful by hundreds of schools and groups 
who have sold over 200,000 boxes of this wonderful 


Write Jor free samples and price list. 
Evane Candy Ce. 


126 10th St., N. E. + Atlanta, Ga. 


Earthquakes and Volcanoes (14 min. color 
also, Film Associates, 10521 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25) explains in terms 
of “what scientists think about the forma- 
tion of the earth” and makes specific and 
real by on-the-spot movies of actual scenes 
the 1952 Tehachapi (Calif.) earthquake, 
and eruptions of Mt. Vesuvius and of the 
1955 Hawaiian Mt. Kilauea with its ad- 
vancing wall of molten lava. Diagrams 
explain the theory of the form and nature 
of the earth, cross section its believed 
structure, show changes of its crust by 
fold, faults, and erosion, and how varying 
pressures cause earthquakes and volcanoes 
under certain conditions. A “relief map” 
of the world locates the type of places 
they usually occur. Upper elementary and 
junior high school students see and under- 
stand some of the forces continually chang- 
ing the face of the earth.—p.P. 


Minerals and Rocks (16 min. color also, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, IH.) discovers, for 
middle grade and older youth, the geologi- 
cal history of the earth as interpreted from 
rock collections available to almost any 
child. Shows the geologists’ “detective kit” 
helping make the standard identification 
tests with the aid of a manual interpreting 
clues of color, streak, hardness, cleavage, 
and reaction to acid. Pictures historical 
geological formations with characteristics 
and examples of the three main rock types, 
explained by showing specimens, diagrams, 
and simple demonstrations. The work of 
geologists who read stories from stones and 
search for industrially valuable materials 
suggests that students may help make im- 
portant now unknown discoveries as they 
explore.—p.P. 


Things Dissolve (11 min. Young America 
Films 330 W. 42 St., New York 36) demon- 
strates and explains for elementary grades, 
the magic of liquids which make some 
solids disappear; what use people and 
other animals and plants make of solids 
dissolved in “solution”; that gases also 
dissolve; that the process is reversed when 
solids come out of solution in ways that 
are or are not useful; and that some sub- 
stances go into solution only under certain 
circumstances and only up to certain 
amounts while others resist dissolving. The 
demonstrations use easy-to-find things— 
water, salt, soda, sugar, sand, soap flakes— 
and may be performed by children easily 
and safely on their own after having seen 
the film.—p.P. 


Mainline, U.S.A. (20 min. color, cost of 
postage from Association Films, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17) presented by the 
Association of American Railways, shows 
all about trains: freights being assembled, 
loaded and scheduled; an inside view 
aboard a diesel cab; and a scenic trip on 
a modern streamliner. At a center, you 
see the complex teamwork dispatching, 
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speed, and realize the investment in equip- 
ment and skilled workers and their place 
in serving this nation’s economy.—D.P. 
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75. 1958 SVE Filmstrip Catalog 40 pages, 
covering hundreds of filmstrips, illustrated 
with pictures, many in full color, from 
actual films—plus full descriptions and 
suggested utilization. Filmstrips cover every 
basic area of school study. (Society of 
Visual Education) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

39. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers 
and library books. The fields covered are 
mathematics, science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts (drawing 
and shopwork), health, and many others, 
as well as many types of achievement, 
evaluation, and objective tests for specific 
needs. 80 pages. (The Steck Company) 

81. You Can Publish Your Book—A 
32-page illustrated brochure which contains 
information about publishing, publicity, 
sales for every writer. What Every Writer 
Should Know About Publishing His Own 
Book—A 24-page manual of helpful hints, 
and don’ts and facts of life for 
writers. Contains a realistic survey of 
benefits and pitfalls that face writers, the 
answers to questions on how to prepare 
a manuscript, how to go about submitting 
it to a publisher. (Exposition Press) 
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For The Larger, Classroom-Murals 


. Teachers now can get 36x48-inch, super mural paper in a kit of 
four sheets of heavy quality, smooth-surfaced stock with 24 different colored 
artist-quality crayons—ample for four of these large murals, 


The larger murals are popular as 
classroom projects because they 
are education with sociability 
and fun. This kit answers the 
main problem of teachers in the 
use of the larger murals by sup- 
plying quality, super mural paper 
of sizeable enough proportions. 
The Kit includes: four sheets of 
heavy quality BUTLER, 36 x 48” 
white, super mural paper... box 
of 24 COLOR CRAFT, hexagon, 
non-roll, artist-quality crayons 
+-.page of teacher-worked-out 
suggestions for murals. 

The Crayons are non-toxic. 
Another thing, they have a high 


140°F melting point so that 
they are easy for young hands 
to hold and work with without 
melting or bending. 

Paper and Crayons that are of 
good quality go a long way to 
add enjoyment and give more 
beauty and freshness to results. 
This in turn adds pride in the 
work of the young people pare 
ticipating in the murals. 


To get MURAL KIT, as described, just 
write ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR 
CORPORATION, 136 Middleton St., 
Brooklyn 6, N.Y. ... $1.00 postpaid 
to any address in the United States 
east of the Mississippi and $1.25 
postpaid west of the Mississippi. 


For a. quick little lift! 







The cool, delicious taste and 
natural chewing of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum give you a “‘pick up.” 
A satisfying treat, not rich or filling. Try tonight, 











USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C., 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago I, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 
1957-58 only 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
75 3 39 81 
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City ee , Tennessee 
Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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There’s nothing better than 


SWAX 


The wax sweeping 
compound for waxed floors 


Just sprinkle SWAX on and sweep 
it off. SWAX cleans and polishes 
in one operation. There’s no sand 
or grit in S W A X—so it won't 
scratch or hurt waxed floors. A little 
SWAX goes a long way. Order from, 


GUARDIAN 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants—Sanitary Products 


708 Jefferson St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 











MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs 
[ tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-N, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 

















EUROPE 
$79S 


11 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on S. S$. HOMERIC 


SAILING FROM QUEBEC on MAY 22nd, JUNE 
Sth and 26th, JULY 14th and 31st, AUG. 18th and 
SEPT. 5th. European Grand Tour visiting England, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ES- 
CORTED .. . includes round trip tourist steamship on 
S.S. HOMERIC, all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, 
transportation, transfers, and even tips. Later return 
if desired. Tours limited to 42 members. SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL mg WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 












CARAVAN TOURS. 


220 S. STATE ST. + CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 41 
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Hs News to Us 











SVE and Ampro Audio-Visual Division 
of SVE announces a change in distribution 
policy effective on January 1, 1958. Here- 
tofore, SVE  filmstrips were available 
through audio-visual] dealers exclusively. 
They may now be purchased directly by 
mail from the company or ordered through 
its field representatives or a local dealer 
of the customer’s choice. SVE and Ampro 
equipment and accessories will be manu- 
factured and distributed by Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester, New York, the parent company. 
SVE field representatives will devote their 
full time to cooperating with educators in 
the selection and utilization of filmstrips 
best suited to improving instructional pro- 
grams. (Society for Visual Education, 1345 
W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois) 

Transparent Earth-Sky Globe can be used 
to demonstrate to students and public 
groups the Russian Sputniks and_ the 
American satellites soon to be launched 
during the International Geophysical Year. 
The moon-following device consists of two 
transparent Plexiglas acrylic plastic globes 
mounted one within the other on the 
polar axis, with a map of the earth printed 
on the inner globe and a detailed star 
map printed on the inside surface of the 
outer globe. The earth globe is turned 
by a knob on the axis, and a sun pointer 
is provided between the two globes to 
indicate the position of the sun for any 
particular date. Establishing the orbit of 
a Satellite on the earth-sky globe is done 
in three simple steps: (1) The sun pointer 
is placed at the current date as indicated 
on the ecliptic circle of the globe. (2) The 
earth is moved to the time position of a 
known geographic crossing of the satel- 
lite. (3) Using this time-fix, a great circle 
is drawn through this point on the star 
globe at the proper angle to the equator. 
Unit complete with base, sun pointer 
colored, marking pencils and detailed 
demonstration guide sell for $42.50. (Far- 
guhar Transparent Globes, 3724 Irving 
Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania) 

Draftette—a precision instrument, is now 
available attached to a portable drawing 
board that fits easily into a brief case. The 
unit takes the place of T-square, ruler, 
protractor and triangles. It is suggested 
for use wherever drawing, drafting, sketch- 
ing and designing with high accuracy is 
required. Draftette is of all aluminum 
construction, anodized jet black with gleam- 
ing white-filled numbers and letters of the 
scale and 180-degree protractor. Use of 
aluminum accents the lightness, long life 
and dimensional stability of the unit. 
Cost of the complete Draftette with 10 x 13 
drawing board, is $5.95. .Boards of larger 
sizes are available at slightly higher price. 
(David Miller & Associates, Box 572, 
Beverly Hills, California) 
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CHARCOAL BROILED 
STEAKS, CHOPS 
AND SPECIALTIES 


Nightly entertainment 
provides a gala atmosphere. 
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ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE 
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THE SECOND SEMESTER ... 


. will be starting within the next few 
weeks. 

Now is the time to place your order 
for your workbooks for those “alternat- 
ing courses” that soon will be started 
HARLOW probably has a workbook that 
is made to be used with the text you 
will use. 

Write today for your free catalogue 
of workbooks tailor-made for the con- 
scientious teacher. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA = 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM—1 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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NOW, TWO FREE TELEPHONE PROGRAMS 


Today’s living requires greater skill in the art of communicating than ever before. Like the 3-R’s, the writing, 
talking and listening phases of this skill are best developed in the early classroom years. Talking effectively is not 
always easy. Listening attentively can be even more difficult. Yet, both are fundamental to the successful comple- 


tion of hundreds of millions of telephone conversations each day. 
grams are offered for your use in areas served by Southern Bell. 


TELEZONIA—a “package” of materials for in- 
structing grade-school children in good telephone 
usage. It has been prepared under professional 
guidance to meet your classroom needs. 


The materials are highlighted by a delightful 
motion picture, in color, which takes the child 
to a new and fanciful land, inhabited by gnomes, 
where castles look like telephones, tree trunks 
look like insulators, and even the flowers remind 
one of mouthpieces. It is the land where school 
children may now go to learn about the telephone 
and how to use it. 


The other materials consist of a silent film- 
strip, a children’s booklet, and a new teacher’s 
instructional guide. In addition, a pair of tele- 
phone instruments and local directories for 
classroom practice are made available. 


TELEPHONE 
ACTIVITIES 


in The Elementary Grades 


a@ teacher's guide 








With this thought in mind the following pro- 
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4 [ 5 TELETRAINING 


/ Effective 
/ Use of the 


Telephone 











TELETRAINING—designed for use at the high 
school level. It provides guidance which will 
help students learn to use the telephone in a 
correct and pleasing way. 

The scope, content and organization of this 
material are the result of suggestions from edu- 
cational authorities and teachers who have tested 
it in many parts of the country. 

Teletraining materials consist of a pair of acti- 
vated telephones with loudspeaker, ringing and 
busy signals, a teacher’s manual, and student 
practice calls. 

Your inquiries concerning these programs are 
welcome and a Southern Bell representative will 
be glad to discuss these excellent teaching aids 
with you. Just contact your local Southern Bell 
office. 


SOUTHERN BELL 
Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 





Order these two filmstrips now for use in February! 
Washington and Lincoln filmstrips, based on 
Landmark Books, now only ‘6% each! 


Each filmstrip a complete, authentic unit. 45 frames in full color. Ready for immediate use; 
teaching guide suggests lesson plans, questions and answers, things to do. For grades 5-8. 


In these trying times, George Washington ng Abe's eager- 
frequently prayed for strength to lead his ness to learn. He spent long hours studying 
heroic men to final victory. books on law. 


“THE WINTER AT VALLEY FORGE” “LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS” 
(Washington's Birthday, February 22) (Lincoln's Birthday, February 12) 

Shows and tells why George Washington was so How Abraham Lincoln became a national figure; 
loved and respected by his soldiers; cause of the his election to the presidency; shows the fast- 
Revolutionary War; the new government. moving progress of our nation in those early years. 
This filmstrip is a complete teaching unit in itself. 
Wonderful program material for Lincoln's Birthday, and 
for history and social study units relating to the issues 
ton's Birthday. Ideal in history and social studies that caused the Civil War. Refers to items about Lincoln 


courses to dramatize the importance of Valley Forge as which will appear as “current events’ during February. 
one of the landmarks of freedom. No. F245-2, with No. F245-15, with teaching guide, postpaid, $6.50. 


teaching guide, postpaid, $6.50. 
NOW SO EASY TO ORDER! 


This filmstrip, in words and pictures, makes an out- 
standing event in history come alive for your pupils. 
Excellent for any class program to celebrate Washing- 








a Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 11 
FREE! new 1958 Catalog of 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Educational Filmstrips Published 


bythe Society For Visual Education Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check [) money order [7] in the amount of $ 


for the following postpaid filmstrips 

a Filmstrip(s) No. F245-2, ‘‘The Winter at Valley Forge,” at $6.50 
(Quantity) each. 

Filmstrip(s) No. F245-15, “Lincoln and Douglas,” at $6.50 each. 


Use the coupon below to get your free copy 
of this colorful new 40-page illustrated film- 
strip catalog. Material is by teachers, for 
teachers. Gives ideas and suggestions; de- 
scribes hundreds of classroom filmstrips 
Grouped and indexed by grade levels. Cov- 
ers every major area of school study 


(Quantity) 
OD Please send 1958 Educational Catalog. 








Name_ ee ee ae eee 
(Please print) 








School 





CC ond — 


Society For Visual 
Vv Education, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc., 
Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 


ee ‘ State_ 


Your Title__ _ 
(Teacher, principal, audio-visual director, etc.) 











